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Editorial 


AABARABARBABBRBBRBRBRRBBRBRBABRRREEEEREEREEEEEEEREEEREEEEEREEER EEE E EEE SE SE’ 


HE fate of Cross anp Crown depends on the dissipation of dreams. 

But that is a puny consideration in view of the dependence of the 
fate of the world on the emergence of men from the fog of their dreams; 
what is even more important, the souls of individual men hang on the 
replacement of the addict’s blurred sight by the sharp vision of solidly 
real things. For we of our time have been delivered over to monstrous 
dreams in whose name we fight fantastic wars for mythical goals. 

If ever hardheaded business men begin to think from facts, the prac- 
tical housewife ever turns to practical things, and the pragmatic philos- 
ophers ever turn their minds to getting real things done, then the word 
“realist” would begin again to mean that reality was being considered. 
Incidentally, Cross anv Crown would have to fight off the clamorous 
crowds of prospective subscribers. For Cross anp Crown is strictly 
limited to realities. It offers a diet of nothing else, while consistently 
and basically opposed to the “waking dream” in which Santayana saw 
men moving with so little humor to even less of a goal. 

The alleged realists of our time, that is, the great multitude of our 
contemporaries, specialize in monstrous dreams and heap contempt on 
the solid realities. They fight off facts as hostile hordes charging to 
the destruction of this dream world; and they pile myth on myth 
proudly, as though these were more solid than “the square stones of 
Rome.” 

Does this sound extreme? Well, step down from generalities to 
particulars. It is not a fact that the world produced itself. It is not a 
fact that no intelligence is required for the production of a cosmic 
order which demands such genius and training to discover it. It is not 
a fact that man’s body developed from some lower form by evolution; 
this is a working hypothesis made plausible by an accumulation of 
disparate evidence. It is not a fact that anything can be compromised 
with impunity, as we are beginning to learn in the field of international 
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relations. It is not a fact that man can defy nature’s laws and not have 
the universe fall on him; that the very old and the very young have 
no right to life because they cannot scream, that human bodies are 
toys for the amusement of individuals, that men are better off in slavery, 

It is directly contrary to fact to maintain that the spiritual soul of 
man evolved, because evolution’s demand for unfolding is a contra- 
diction to spirituality’s denial of parts to unfold. It is contrary to the 
facts, even those scattered facts unearthed by anthropological study, to 
maintain that morals have evolved; that, for instance, monogamy is the 
end product of a process that began with promiscuity, worked through 
polygamy and polyandry to our own high state of monogamy. There 
is a crude and unappreciated humor in a society like ours, so obviously 
dedicated to successive polygamy and polyandry, taking such a stand. 
It is absurdly against the facts to pretend that history shows us an 
uninterrupted ascent of progress in government, the arts, letters, and 
culture generally. 


It is a contradiction to all we know of man. to proceed on the as- 
sumption that he can be used, whether economically, politically, or 
any other way; as absurd as condoning a spoon biting back at the 
child who puts it in her mouth. The man who insists that the rights 
of man are the gift of any group not only puts his foot in his mouth, 
he finds plenty of room to push a gun in too and pull the trigger; 
surely there is no excuse for his mistaking the suicidal explosion for 
the thunder of applause. The denial of absolutes, especially in truth 
and morals, is a joke wasted on men who have lost their humor along 
with their common sense; for of course the very denial is itself abso- 
lute. It is not a fact that only the old and the weak have a place in the 
universe and can acknowledge it; yet that is what it means to restrict 
religion to these or, in general, to those who “need” it instead of 
honestly calling irreligion dishonesty to God. 

Perhaps the hilarious heights of this elimination of realities by shout- 
ing at them comes when the philosophers solemnly insist that our only 
knowledge is sense knowledge and its extension through scientific in- 
struments, meanwhile continuing to philosophize, giving reasons for 
our inability to give reasons. You might argue men into being as 
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greedy as pigs, as contented as cows, as promiscuous as cats, and as 
industrious as flea-chasing dogs; the point is that there must be argu- 
ment. By that fact, the whole discussion is taken out of the order of 
sniffing, peering, listening, or touching. 

All this is a dream world, a world of monstrous dreams. If we are 
to stick to facts, then the outstanding realities in the universe man sees 
about him are the love of God and the activity of divine love in man’s 
favor. If we are in truth to be pragmatic, hardheaded, and practical, 
then we must concentrate on the essential realities in our lives, realities 
which respond to the realities of the universe: the divine life and love 
in our own souls, and the activity of our love in God’s favor. Attacks 
on these four, whether direct or indirect, are the central threats to 
peace, the fundamental attacks on reality. 

It is an easy step down to particulars from these sweeping realities, 
though here we are often only confirming what is clear to the eyes of 
God and made manifest by Him to the minds of men. It is a fact that 
man fell from grace by original sin; psychiatrists can thank the devil 
for the booming business which the tensions within man have brought 
to their offices. It is one of the most solidly established of historical 
facts that Jesus Christ was crucified on Calvary; it goes against all the 
evidence to reject His statement that this was done to undo that first 
tragic sin and all its consequences. It is a fact that the divine life of 
Christ, by His own arrangement, continues in the sacramental life, the 
divinely assured preservation of truth, the daily renewal of Calvary’s 
redemption. 

Within man himself the realities are stupendous, but nonetheless 
realities. He lives by a shared divine life through grace. He guides his 
steps by divine wisdom given him in faith. His heart is crowded with 
the happiness of a divine love infused into his soul. He throws his life 
at towering goals, secure in a hope that rests on omnipotence; each 
moment of his life echoes in eternity because Christ died on a cross. 


His whole inner equipment of good habits for reasonable living in the 
human mode has been perfected to the end of divine living in a man- 


ner more than angelic; now his justice, his prudence, his courage, his 
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zeal for beauty are driving powers whose goals go as far as the goals 
of God. 

But so many of these are supernatural! Of course. Historically, man 
has never existed in any other than the supernatural state with heaven 
for victory and hell for defeat. This is a question of reality. Granted 
that the realities are greater than man’s fondest dreams. They are 
utterly opposed to man’s monstrous dreams. They may well take the 


breath out of a man, offer his heart a challenge worthy of its noblest | 


efforts, insist upon a responsibility and courage to curdle the blood of 
a weakling. But they are realities. They are not to be abolished by 
shutting our eyes to them, or by dreaming up a fantastic world which 
allows us to escape our manhood as well as our divine destiny. By these 
man lives; or dies even before he is dead. These are the things by 
which a man’s soul is nourished to the stature of God; without which 
it starves. It is these realities which will be the subject matter of all 
issues of Cross AND Crown. 
WALTER Farre Lt, O.P. 














Greatness of Soul 


BAEBRBARBRBBRARRRBBRBEBEE EEE BSWBWBWBWBBeeBeeeBeeBBeaBBBBEBEBEE BReesesanea’ 


F we recognize the vision of God as our true end and seriously in- 

tend to accomplish the purpose of our existence, then our ideals, our 
standards, our pattern of living will be high and noble and sublime. 

We were made for heaven. We were created to see God face to 
face, to know Him even as we are known. It is the true, final end of 
all men. To reach this goal we must have high ideals. For saints and 
saintly men and women, for those who have risen to the heights in the 
things of the spirit, lofty, noble ideals have ever been as spiritual load- 
stones, possessed of an enormous power to draw them on to great per- 
fection in this life and ultimately to the attainment of their eternally 
happy destiny. 

Our Savior is the paragon of all sanctity, the personification of all 
that is good, holiness itself. And He has said: “I am the way and the 
truth and the life. No man cometh to the Father but by Me.”? But 
since the saints won heaven by following in the footsteps of Christ, the 
apostle Paul could also say: “Be ye followers of me, as I also.am of 
Christ.” Our ideals are to be found in the life of the Son of God and 
in the lives of the saints so far as they reflect the holiness of God. 


Not every man strives for so sublime a goal as the beatific vision 
of God. Some by dint of continual and industrious effort manage to 
become so puny in moral stature as to render themselves incapable of 
even conceiving of the spiritual greatness for which they were created. 
They never think of looking up to anything, to anyone beyond and 
above themselves. Indeed they make themselves the exclusive end of 
their existence, and self becomes their only norm of what is good and 
desirable, the sole determinant of their ideals. 


This limitation of ideals by the type of goal a man sets for himself 


is quite natural. If his end is nothing more than self, then his ideals 


*John 14:6. 
"9 Cor, Tit. 
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will take on the lowliness, the nothingness that is man without God. 
These aims will of course cease to be ideals, and will become worth- 
less as aids to perfection and eternal life. They will give neither 
strength nor courage nor happiness. As someone has said, those with 
low ideals build statues of snow and then weep at seeing them melt. 

A child never tires of asking questions. His ceaseless “whys” may 
at times be an ordeal for his weary mother, but she may take comfort 
in the knowledge that he is merely giving expression to the mind’s 
naturally insatiable search for truth, and to the will’s naturally unsat- 
isfied delight in its possession. Only in heaven, in the supernatural 
knowing and loving of Truth uncreated, will the intellect’s thirst be 
quenched at last, and the will’s desires be filled to overflowing. This 
fact explains why, in the present life, we can never perfectly attain our 
ideals, which are like the horizon that endlessly recedes as we advance 
toward it. As a man makes progress in the science of the saints, as he 
pushes on from strength to greater strength, from victory to greater 
victory, he sees more and more clearly what his ideals imply and the 
beauty that is theirs, and he realizes ever more distinctly how far he is 
from attaining the virtue they demand of him. But this very increase 
in the knowledge of the loveliness and perfection of the virtue to which 
he has been called, seen in the light of his human weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies, spurs him on to more determined efforts. As a result his 
ideals of virtue, even though he does not measure up to them, or rather 
precisely because he cannot perfectly attain them, serve their purpose 
well. They are a never-failing beacon to the earth-weary exile as he 
plods on to his journey’s end, which is God eternally known and loved. 

High ideals, then, are the same thing as high virtue. To seek lofty 
ideals is to strive for greatness in virtue. And those who look to the 
summits of sanctity are blessed with a powerful ally, which is called 
magnanimity. By its very name it denotes the stretching forth of the 
mind to great things (7agnus animus, greatness of mind, greatness of 
soul).* The magnanimous man is not satisfied with what is small and 
trivial, but yearns for what, in its spiritual implications, is big and im- 


* Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 129, a. 1. 
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portant. The virtue of magnanimity inclines him to perform great 
actions. 


Essentially a great action is nothing other than the best use of the 
greatest thing. What is the greatest thing in the wealth of external 
goods a man may use? Down the centuries the answers to this question 
have been legion. And we may be surprised at the Angelic Doctor’s 
answer: It is honor. Honor is the greatest of external goods. By the 
best use of honor shall man push on toward his ideals, toward virtue, 
toward heaven.‘ 

One reason for the greatness of honor is found in its close ties with 
virtue. Only the virtuous are really great because they alone live that 
truly human life which, through grace, finds its term in the limitless 
greatness of God. And honor is the acknowledgment of virtue. It 
stands as a sign of sanctity and derives its greatness from the virtue to 
which it bears witness. 

In fact, most men acknowledge the greatness of honor by extending 
it only to those who are truly great: to God, who is perfection itself, 
and to men of virtue, who partake of the divine and reflect it. Mental- 


ly normal citizens do not give testimonial dinners in recognition of a 
criminal’s cleverly executed piece of thievery. But they do honor the 
gallantry of the police officer who risked his life to prevent the crime. 


Men place honor above all other external goods, not only when they 
employ the word “honor” to give testimony to the excellence of oth- 
ers, but also when they themselves are the recipients of honor. Wealth 
and power and authority are empty and unsatisfying if their possessors 
are held in disdain. The stuffy tycoon who knows that he is honored 
merely because of his position and his millions is a most miserable man. 
His very achievements serve to accentuate and increase his unhappi- 
ness. Some may have a mistaken notion about what is worthy of honor, 
but all seek to accomplish what, in their opinion at least, is deserving 
of acclaim. Men, worthy of the name, choose honor in preference to 


‘ 


‘Note the distinction here between great actions and great things. The “actions” 
referred to are the acts of the various virtues, e.g., temperance, which are urged on to 
greatness by the virtue of magnanimity. The “great things,” on the other hand, are 
honors. Magnanimity moderates our dustin for these honors to aid us in the per- 
formance of great acts of virtue. 
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all else. Rather than forfeit it, they will sacrifice their dearest posses- 
sion, life itself, because they know that to live in deserved shame and 
dishonor is really not to live at all; and those who cease to hold honor 
in high regard set themselves apart, as abnormalities of the human 
family. 

All Christian virtues and the honors due them are, in a sense, great. 
Even the least act of supernatural virtue cannot be surpassed in gran- 
deur by anything, however great, in the purely natural order. Yet 
there is a definite hierarchy of excellence in the acts of even one and 
the same virtue and, consequently, in the honors that accompany these 
various grades of perfection. The sacrifice of life for one’s friend is an 
act of the virtue of charity; so too is the giving of an alms to the poor. 
But there is obviously a substantial difference between the two offer- 
ings. Now magnanimity is not concerned with small honors. A child 
can roll a hoop or throw a rubber ball; but mature strength is required 
for the movement of heavy objects. In like manner, magnanimity is 
necessary only when there is question of great honors. It has no part 
to play unless the great and difficult are somehow involved. 

One element of difficulty must be due fundamentally to some op- 
position to reason. Man’s reason is the proximate norm of morality, 
and difficulty arises in the doing of good precisely because its directives 
and commands are resisted. St. Paul expressed this truth when he wrote 
to the Romans: “But I see another law in my members, fighting against 
the law of my mind, and captivating me in the law of sin, that is in my 
members.”® Relative to magnanimity, this opposition comes from the 
passion, the appetite for great honor which can violently resist reason 
because honor is something so desirable and great. The attractiveness 
of honor can easily lead men to go to extremes in quest of it. Because 
of its very greatness, on the other hand, men may become fainthearted 
and cease trying to gain it, or fall back upon the rationalization that it 
is not worth the required effort. To cope with these difficulties is one 
of the roles of the virtue of greatness of soul. It performs the arduous 
task of controlling desires for the great honors which accompany great 


5 Rom. 7:23. 
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acts of virtue. As St. Thomas briefly puts it, magnanimity is essential- 
ly about great honors. 

Magnanimity regulates love of great honors for a definite purpose: 
to clear the way for the performance of the great acts of virtue which 
merit these honors. The doing of great deeds is the end of greatness of 
soul, Gratitude can be expressed without the aid of magnanimity, but 
greatness of soul urges one on to acts of great gratitude. Life would 
be a harsh and unpleasant experience were not the social ‘virtues, the 
amenities, and niceties so widely observed. Each day there are count- 
less manifestations of appreciation for equally numberless acts of kind- 
ness. The little old lady’s smile when she is given a seat in a crowded 
bus, the note of appreciation for sympathy expressed in a time of be- 
reavement, the sincere thanks to a fellow citizen who reorients us after 
we have become hopelessly lost in a large and strange city, these are 
important gestures which contribute much to the happiness of living. 
Nevertheless they are small things. They do not require strength- 
sapping exertion nor do they consume large amounts of time. Al- 
though they are acts of the virtue of gratitude, they are not great acts 
of virtue. But the daughter who forgoes marriage to care for her aged 
parents in appreciation for what they have done for her, or the man 
who repays by long years of great sacrifice the kindness of the now 
incapacitated friend who gave him his start in the business world: in 
these we see great gratitude, in these we recognize greatness of soul. 


As with gratitude, so it is with all the virtues. Magnanimity hurries 
aman on to the doing of all manner of great, virtuous actions. Wher- 
ever there is great virtue, there too is greatness of soul. Thus it is that 
magnanimity adds its own peculiar luster, the crown of greatness, to 
the adornment attaching to every virtue. 


What should be our attitude toward honors? And what of the virtue 
of humility so fundamentally necessary in our spiritual life? The 
answer St. Thomas gives is simple, and at the same time it contains a 
norm of action which is essential in the work of tending to perfection. 
He says that, if we despise honors in the sense that we are unwilling 
to do what is worthy of honor, we are deserving of blame. But if we 
try to do what is worthy of honors without too great a concern for 
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the honors themselves, we perform a virtuous action.® We should rivet 
our attention and intention upon the act, not upon the honor that will 
come to us for having performed the act. 

Honor in itself is a great good, the greatest of external things. To 
disdain honors to the extent that one is willing to do what is shameful 
and dishonorable, is sinful. On the other hand, honor is not an end, nor 
is it better than virtue; it is the means by which we reward the virtue 
of others. It is a testimony to the excellence of our fellow men; a poor 
enough testimonial, but the best we have to give. For the one who re- 
ceives the acclaim, however, honor is not a reward in the sense that he 
should seek it as a remuneration for a task well done. Honor is not to 
be sought from men, particularly from evil men who have no appre- 
ciation for what is great and virtuous and deserving of honor. The 
prize to which one should look is eternal happiness; heaven is the true 
reward of virtue.’ Only those whom God commends receive a suitable 
recompense. 

If men are honest with themselves, there is little danger of their suc- 
cumbing to pride. First of all, when they are the recipients of true hon- 
or they should realize that they deserve it. True honor is due only to 
acts of virtue, and the fact is that men cannot sufficiently honor virtue 
because it is something deserving to be honored by God Himself. 
Those who are honored seek indeed for what is great, but in doing so 
they follow the guidance of reason, the norm of good and evil, and 
this same reason tells them that the recognition given them by others 
does not surpass their deserts. If honors we receive are to mean any- 
thing at all, it is presupposed that we possess and use some worth-while 
talents. Honor is a futile thing if we know in our hearts that we are 
not deserving of it. It becomes empty flattery. For this reason Aris- 
totle says that real honor comes, not from children and strangers, but 
from those who are in a position to recognize and appreciate our true 
worth. 

But let us proceed to a further consideration. A man is justified in 
deeming himself worthy of honors only because he has made good use 


* Summa theol., loc. cit., ad 3. 
* [bid., q. 131, a. 1, ad 2. 
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of a gift of God. If he has accomplished something truly great, this he 
has done because he has successfully utilized a special talent given to 
him. Greatness of soul, itself a gratuity, spurs him on to develop his 
endowments. Consequently, when others honor him they do so, or 
should do so, because he has faithfully administered a God-given gift. 
And when he is complimented for some outstanding achievement, and 
replies with the conventional “thank you,” he should mean, “thank 
you for appreciating the fact that I have made good use of a talent with 
which God in His goodness has entrusted me.” 

Nor should we forget that we have a real obligation to make use of 
our aptitudes and abilities. In the Gospel parable the servant who made 
good use of his talents is praised: “Well done, good and faithful servant; 
because thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will place thee over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of the Lord.”* But the man who 
failed to utilize his gifts is condemned: “Wicked and slothful servant 
... and the unprofitable servant cast ye out into the exterior darkness. 
There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.’”® Failure to use our 
talents is sinful. It proceeds from pusillanimity, smallness of soul, the 


vice directly opposed to the virtue of magnanimity, greatness of soul. 
Through culpable ignorance the pusillanimous man underestimates his 
powers and neglects to accomplish what he is well able and bound to 
do. 


The virtue of humility will make clear to us that of ourselves we 
are nothing and can do nothing. In its piercing, candid light we can 
see how miserably deficient we are by nature. The Angel of the 
Schools, who was so profoundly humble and yet knew so well how to 
employ his gifts, tells us: “There is in man something great which he 
possesses through the gift of God; and something defective which ac- 
crues to him through the weakness of nature. Accordingly magnan- 
imity makes a man deem himself worthy of great things in considera- 
tion of the gifts he holds from God: thus if his soul is endowed with 
great virtue, magnanimity makes him tend to perfect works of virtue; 
and the same is to be said of the use of any other good, such as science 


*Matt. 25:21. 
* Matt. 25:26 ff. 
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or external fortune. On the other hand humility makes a man think 
little of himself in consideration of his own deficiencies.”?° 

It happens at times that hard work and brilliant achievement are 
met, not with honor, but with disparagement and abuse. The great 
of soul are not disturbed or cast down by such adverse criticism. Just 
as they are cognizant of the fact that they are worthy of honor, so too 
do they know that they do not deserve dishonor. If men, through mal- 
ice or ignorance, malign them, God who always honors virtue is pleased 
with them. Whether they are honored or dishonored, the magnani- 
mous possess their souls in the peace of Christ. Mindful of their natural 
deficiencies, they are humble. Aware of the gifts they possess, they 
understand their obligation to use these talents to the utmost of their 
abilities. Hence, paying little heed to honor or dishonor, they press on 
to the attainment of their goal. 

It is evident, then, that a realistic, honest attitude of mind can be a 
powerful natural protection against the insidious incursions of pride. 
Difficult, virtuous actions merit and enjoy divine commendation, Hon- 


or bestowed by men is a witness to the gifts of God faithfully em- 
ployed. Man of himself is utterly deficient and poor: nothing. Christ 
said: Without Me you can do nothing.”** We have every reason to be 
humble. But in the words of St. Paul: “I can do all things in Him who 
strengtheneth me.”’? We must use our talents magnanimously, with 
greatness of soul. 


Fire has never attempted to freeze dynamite; and the cow never 
really jumped or even tried to jump over the moon. In the things of 
nature, there is always a proportion between what is done and the pow- 
er of the agent that does it. Nothing in nature about us reaches out to 
what is above its potentialities. This is the law of God, the law of di- 
vine reason. 


To direct our actions in the proper manner, human reason must imi- 


* Summa theol., Ila Iae, q. 129, a. 3, ad 4. 
“John 15:5. 
% Phil. 4:13. 
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tate divine reason. It must see to it that there is a proportion between 
a man’s powers and the actions he tries to perform. He must not try to 
do anything that exceeds his ability. To fail to observe this norm is a 
sinful act. It is the mark of magnanimity to strive for virtue by the 
accomplishing of great and difficult tasks; but it is an evil thing to try 
to do what is above one’s powers. This sin of excess in the matter of 
magnanimity is called presumption. 


What makes a man presumptuous? What leads him to attempt the 
doing of something above his mental, physical, or moral strength? Some- 
times it is because he labors under the delusion that he has more ability, 
more virtue, more knowledge than he does in fact possess. It is an error 
in quantity. Thus the tyro in spirituality who elects to run before he 
has learned to walk in the way of perfection, is guilty of presumption. 
Just before going out into the darkness of the night to the garden of 
Gethsemane, St. Peter vehemently assured our Savior of his unfaltering 
allegiance: “Though I should die with Thee, I will not deny Thee.”* 
But within a few hours he abandoned his Master and three times denied 
even knowing Him. Peter overestimated his virtue, his spiritual strength. 
With St. Paul we should indeed “stretch forth to the things that are be- 


fore”; but we must also realize that there should be order in our spirit- 
ual progress, and that “it is sinful and presumptuous for one in the state 
of imperfect virtue to attempt the immediate accomplishment of what 
belongs to perfect virtue.”** This is why spiritual writers warn us to 
look to the fulfillment of the ordinary duties of our state of life before 
undertaking severe and extraordinary penances. 


We are all familiar with those human enigmas who are convinced 
that a good grasp of the positive sciences makes them reliable author- 
ities in philosophy, theology, education, sociology, economics, interna- 
tional affairs, in all fields of knowledge. Such men are presumptuous. 
They attempt to do what is beyond their abilities and powers. Aris- 
totle refers to these self-confessed geniuses as windbags. A clever 
physicist may not be competent to speak with authority on legal mat- 


*® Matt. 26:35. 
* Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 130, a. 1, ad 1. 
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ters. Nor does a knowledge of law equip its proud possessor to discuss 
intelligently the problems involved in nuclear physics. 

All of this does not mean that a person should not strive for great- 
ness. As we pointed out, we have an obligation to do our best to make 
spiritual and intellectual progress, to become ever more proficient in 
our work, as a means to personal sanctification. But the immediate 
project, the thing we are atcempting to do here and now, must be pro- 
portionate to the talents we possess. 

Sometimes a person is presumptuous, not because he overestimates 
the amount of his ability, but because he has a mistaken notion about 
the type of thing that makes one truly great. It is an error in quality 
rather than in quantity. There are those, for example, who think that 
they are great, that they have accomplished something really worth 
while, when they have amassed a great fortune. Or, they think that the 
external trappings of wealth, a spacious home, expensive cars, furs and 
jewels, constitute greatness. Aquinas agrees that such men are great— 
in the opinion of fools. Wealth and the things that wealth can procure 
are all very well if they are used in the way God intends them to be 
used, as means to virtue. One can be very wealthy and very magnani- 
mous. But as the pagan Aristotle pointed out centuries ago, “those who 
have these things without virtue neither justly deem themselves worthy 
of great things nor are they rightly called magnanimous.” 

Presumption then is a sin, by excess, against the virtue of greatness 
of soul. It is good and virtuous to strive for what is great, but we must 
ask ourselves two questions: Will what I am working for make me real- 
ly great? And, not forgetting the grace of God, have I the talent, the 
ability to accomplish the task? Magnanimity urges us on to the moun- 
tain tops, but prudence demands that we take an inventory of our re- 
sources before we begin to climb. Otherwise we shall be presumptu- 
ous; we shall try to do what is above our powers and abilities. “For 
which of you having a mind to build a tower, doth not first sit down, 
and reckon the charges that are necessary, whether he have the where- 
withal to finish it, lest, after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able 


% Ethics, IV, 3; 1124a, 25. 
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to finish it, all that see it begin to mock him, saying: this man began to 
build, and was not able to finish.’’?® 


Magnanimity not only encourages us to strive for greatness; it is, as 
we have seen, also concerned with our love for the honors which come 
to us as a result of our accomplishments. We can go to extremes both 
in our endeavors to attain excellence, and in our attitude toward hon- 
ors. Excess in working for what is great and difficult is the sin of pre- 
sumption. Going to extremes in the attitude we assume toward honors 
constitutes another species of sin, the sin of ambition. Honor is a good 
thing, the greatest of external goods; yet even the best of things may 
be, and sometimes are, abused. To regard honors in the proper manner 
is an act of magnanimity; but to desire them inordinately is the sin of 
ambition. 

A man is ambitious, his desires for honors are inordinate, when he 
fails to acknowledge that his excellence, the basis of true honor, comes 
from God. “What hast thou that thou hast not received?”!? Indeed, 
“If I said: My foot is moved, thy mercy, O Lord, assisted me.”** Any 
perfection, whether in the natural order or in the order of grace, comes 


not from ourselves, but from the divine bounty. “A man has not from 
himself the thing in which he excels, for this is, as it were, something 
divine in him, wherefore on this count honor is due principally, not to 
him but to God.”?!® 


We may desire offices and dignities worthy of honor, and honor it- 
self, so far as they enable us to be of assistance to our fellow men. But 
we are ambitious, our desire for honor is unreasonable, when it rests in 
the honor itself and is not used for the profit of others. St. Augustine 
applies this truth in his Rule when he says: “He who is your superior 
must not think himself happy in having authority to govern, but rather 
in being able to exercise charity by serving others.” It is significant, 
too, that the Supreme Pontiff reserves to himself the title of “Servant 
of the Servants of God.” As the Vicar of Christ, the pope possesses 


*®Luke 14:28 ff. 

= Gos.4:7. 

Ps, 93:18. 

*® Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 131, a. 1. 
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the greatest dignity upon earth, but it is a dignity bestowed upon him 
for the good of others. He must be like Him whose vicar he is, the 
Lord of all, who “came to minister and not to be ministered unto and 
to give His life a redemption for many.”*° 

Honor, then, is a witness to something divine in us; consequently it 
is to be referred to God. The plaudits we receive, and the offices and 
dignities with which we are invested, are given to us for the benefit 
of others. We may take pleasure in them only because they give us an 
opportunity to be of service to our fellow men. To avoid the sin of 
ambition, to shun inordinate desires for honors, we must concentrate 
upon the work which our talents and position enable us to accomplish, 
rather than upon the honor and acclaim that may ensue. 

Before a man may rightly consider himself worthy of honor, he must 
be sure that he possesses true excellence, that he does in reality have 
abilities which entitle him to preferments and dignities, that he has ac- 
complished the truly great. Otherwise his attitude toward acclaim is 
inordinate. Right order, right reason, demand that there be a propor- 
tion between his endowments and achievements, and the honor to 
which he lays claim. If we could but see ourselves as others see us! 


And they are wise indeed, who try to attain a self-knowledge which 
continues to become, without ceasing, a little less unlike God’s knowl- 


edge of themselves. 

We speak of star reporters in the field of journalism, of stars in the 
world of entertainment. In athletics there are star football players and 
baseball players, stellar players. In referring to these people as stars, 
we are of course speaking analogically. As the stars in the heavens 
shine with splendor and brilliancy, so these persons shine in their par- 
ticular spheres of endeavor. Their successful performance of difficult 
roles has been recognized, they are honored and praised, and so they 
shine, or as St. Thomas would say, they have clarity. 

If certain well-defined requisites are fulfilled, this clarity and renown, 
which results from praise and honor, is called glory. When these con- 
ditions are not verified, it is known as vainglory, and is directly op- 
posed to the virtue of magnanimity. 


2 Matt. 20:28. 
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True glory, the glory we should make a positive effort to obtain, is 
that which comes from God. In St. Paul’s words: “He that glorieth, 
let him glory in the Lord, for not he that commendeth himself is ap- 
proved, but he whom God commendeth.’””? 


To desire glory from God is good and praiseworthy; but it may be 
morally evil to seek even true glory from our fellow men. The differ- 
ence depends upon our intention. Our intention is good, what it should 
be, if we desire that our accomplishments be known by others so that 
they will praise and glorify the God who gave us our talents. Christ 
said: “Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but up- 
on a candlestick, that it may shine to all that are in the house. So let 
your light shine before men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 

The fame and distinction to which we attain may be a definite aid 
to the spiritual growth of others. Man’s make-up has a strong tendency 
to imitate those about him. The example of his associates is often a 
weighty factor in the formation and development of his character. For 
good or ill, he tends to copy others, to fashion his life according to the 
standards, the ideals, and the actions of his fellow men. Strong is the 
power of example. Therefore we may desire that our successes be 
known by others to the end that they be spurred on to do the good 
which we, through grace, have accomplished, and thus glorify our 
Father who is in heaven. And since a word of commendation from 
others helps us to persevere in a good work or aids us to strive for new 
and greater spiritual successes, we may desire glory, not indeed for it- 
self, but as a means to our own greater perfection.” 

But since there is great moral danger in desiring glory from men, 
a frequent and searching examination of our intentions is necessary. 
Why are we working hard for a better position, contributing to the 
support of religion, visiting the sick, studying, teaching, doing the 
myriad things that fill up the hours of each day? To seek renown 
among men that God may be glorified, or that we or our neighbor may 


“TI Cor. 10:17. 
2 Matt. 5:15. 
* Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 132, a. 1, ad 3. 
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be aided in the performance of good works for God’s glory, is virtuous, 
But our intentions are easily vitiated, and we can only too easily be 
guilty of vainglory, by the taking of empty pleasure in the praise of 
men. “Take heed that you do not your justice before men, to be seen 
by them, otherwise you shall not have a reward of your Father who is 
in heaven. Therefore when thou dost an almsdeed, sound not a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, 
that they may be honored by men. Amen I say to you, they have re- 
ceived their reward.”** Unless our humility is solid and strong, it is 
more prudent for us to forget about the approval of men and to con- 
centrate simply upon God’s approval. The fame to which the An- 
gelic Doctor attained among his fellow men was all very well and ac- 
complished much good, but it was of more importance to him that 
Christ said: “Well hast thou written of me, Thomas.” 


As in the case of honor, glory also becomes an empty thing when 
it is desired for something unworthy of renown. And it is transformed 
into vainglory, a useless, harmful counterfeit, when it is sought from 
those who are incapable of appreciating true excellence, the sole basis 


of true glory. We have an example of this in St. Thomas’ dispute with 
Siger of Brabant and the Averroists. The saint wrote: “If anyone who 
boastfully prides himself upon his supposed wisdom, desires to say any- 
thing against our exposition, let him not do so in some corner nor be- 
fore boys who are entirely without judgment in such difficult matters. 
Let him rather write against this our tract, if he has the requisite cour- 
age. He will then find not only myself, the least of them all, but many 
others, cultivators of truth, who will step up against his error and at- 
tack his lack of knowledge.”*® Thus Aquinas accuses the Averroists of 
vainglory, of seeking glory from those who are unable to judge of real 
excellence. 

Vainglory is the mother of many ugly daughters; boastfulness, love 
of singularity and eccentricities, hypocrisy, obstinacy, discord, conten- 
tion, and disobedience. The vainglorious man wishes to manifest to all 


% Matt. 6:1 f. 
*De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas, cir. finem. 
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the world what he fondly considers his excellence, and he uses these 
means to do so.”° 

He continually boasts of his successes, fearful that some poor un- 
fortunate will not know of his achievements. He affects odd manners 
in his speech, in his dress, in his actions, anything to attract attention 
and set him apart from ordinary mortals so that all may view his rare 
and extraordinary qualities. He also strives to make his excellence 
known by showing his superiority over others. In a discussion he will 
never admit that he is in error; he is wedded to his opinions, stubborn 
in mind. Whatever he desires must be done, and when and where and 
in the manner he wishes; he is stubborn in will. When the judgments 
of his mind and the decisions of his will are not accepted, he quarrels 
if the dissenters are his equals. And he attempts to demonstrate his 
superiority by disobeying those who are in reality superior to him. 
Obedience is all very well for ordinary folk, but it is not for him, the 
man of many accomplishments. Surely it is evident why vainglory is 
displeasing to God, and why it provokes the contempt of one’s fellow 
men. 

Such, then, are the elements that go to make up the virtue of great- 
ness of soul, and the vices that are opposed to it. All moral virtues avoid 
extremes and hold to a middle course. For magnanimity, this middle 
way consists in following the dictates of right reason in our attitude 
toward the doing of great things and toward the honors which come 
to us as a result of our successes. We can sin against the virtue of mag- 
nanimity either by excess, by going beyond the bounds set down by 
right reason (through presumption, ambition, and vainglory), or we 
can sin by defect, by failing to reach the standards it demands (through 
smallness of soul). 

It may be that we have no special talents. Yet all of us can be mag- 
nanimous. It is true that absolute magnanimity presupposes great gifts 
of mind and soul. But there is a relative magnanimity which consists 
in the very good use of ordinary abilities. And, what is more important, 
all are called to be saints. What can be greater than this? We possess 


* Summa theol., Wa Mae, q. 132, a. 5. 
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the inestimable gift of sanctifying grace, and the virtues and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. It is within our power to lead lives of lofty virtue, to 
win praise and honor and glory from God, to merit hearing from the 
lips of the divine Judge those words that will spell heaven and unend- 
ing happiness. This, after all, is why we were created. 

From what we ‘have seen, it is evident that magnanimity, greatness 
of soul, is really nothing other than great generosity.*? It is our un- 
selfish performance of great deeds, works of great virtue, observing 
the while a correct attitude toward the honors accruing to these virtu- 
ous actions. God cannot be outdone in generosity. It is an essential 
characteristic of the good that it diffuses itself, gives itself to others; 
and God is all good. In the measure in which we are generous in the 
use of the talents He has bestowed on us, to that degree can we expect 
Him to help us to realize our ideals, our hopes of great virtue, our 
dreams of that perfection which is the beginning of life eternal. 

The consideration of magnanimity, greatness of soul, generosity, is 
particularly appropriate in this month of June, the month of the Sacred 
Heart. The Son of God is the exemplar, the ideal, of all that is gener- 
ous. “Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man. He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of 
the cross.”*® The Son of God was born and lived and died for us. He 
who is, offered Himself for us, who of ourselves are nothing. He gave 
Himself entirely for us. When He was dead a soldier came and plunged 
a lance into His side, and there for all the world to see was the symbol 
of infinite love, unbounded generosity, limitless greatness of soul, the 
ideal of all true seekers after perfection: the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Joun A. Driscott, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois 


*R., Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Three Ages of the Interior Life, tr. by Sister 
Timothea ~— O.P. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1947), I, 273. 
* Phil. 2:6 ff. 
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HE complexity of human actions is a source of astonishment to 

one who takes the trouble of analyzing them. To explain my 
thought consider the pleasure which I experienced when I completed 
this article. This seemingly simple experience entailed no less than 
eleven preparatory acts. First the idea of collaboration with Cross 
AND Crown was suggested. The project appealed to me. I believed that 
I was to write a contribution, and consequently decided to prepare 
such a paper. 

But what topic should I choose? Patience, meekness, obedience, 
confidence in God: all these seemed to be appropriate subjects, each 
could make an interesting and instructive article. However, I had no 
wish to monopolize the new review. I had to pick one subject. But 
which? Since the matter of obedience is theoretically more familiar 
to me, and necessary for all who seek interior peace, I selected this 
point of spiritual doctrine. 

Write an article on obedience, I commanded myself. My will put 
into motion my hands, my external senses, and my imagination. My 
will moved my intellect to seek out pertinent books, to read them, to 
appraise their contents, design a plan and arrange the parts of my 
essay, and finally to put it on paper. Hands, eyes, imagination, and 
intellect did their work; the task was completed. If anyone con- 
gratulates me, I shall answer without reservation: “Please do not; the 
pleasure is entirely mine.” 

This personal analysis is not intended as an introduction of the 
writer but of his subject. If the editor of Cross anp Crown had re- 
quested one of his associates to write a similar paper, each of them— 
the editor in ordering, the associate in obeying—would have per- 
formed the twelve acts which I have enumerated. 


These acts are assembled into three groups. The first four belong 
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to the so-called order of intention, the next four to the order of 
election, and the last four to the order of execution. 


The first idea of writing for the magazine is technically the act of 
simple apprehension; the following inefficacious wish, simple volition. 
The second thought is judgment of the possibility, and the conse- 
quent decision to write the paper is intention, or efficacious will. 
These four acts concern the end. 

Once I had made the decision to pursue this end, I had to consider 
and select the means. In this order of election, the first act is called 
counsel, since by it different and conducive means are contemplated. 
The second act is consent, for in it the will approves all the means 
suggested if adequate to the purpose. The third is a judgment of 
discrimination, or judgment of the best means. The fourth is elec- 
tion of the means judged the best after everything has been considered. 

After selection of the means to be employed I had to pass to its 
application or execution. Here the first act is command on the part 
of the intellect; the second, active use on the part of the will; the 
third, passive use on the part of the faculties which are called upon 
to do the work. Finally we have that pleasure of the will ensuing 
upon the real fulfillment of the intention, a reward for whatever was 
done previously. 

Of these twelve acts which are incumbent on one who wishes to 
do or has to do something without another’s help, only two are re- 
quired of a subject who does something by obedience; the ten others 
are the work of the superior. 

This is one reason why a superior should be pitied. He has to do 
by far the more important part of the work, and that, indeed, not 
the easier. First of all he must conceive the idea of something which 
may benefit his community, an idea that may come to his mind by 
mere chance, but more often has to be hunted by deliberate and con- 
scientious study of the programs of similar institutions. Of course, 
once the idea is born in the superior’s intellect, his will finds no im- 
pediment to the simple, inefficacious wish. But the question whether 
a desirable end can be reached by his community, needs reflection. 
The case where the impossibility is grasped at first sight is very un- 
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usual, as in the example given by Father Farrell of a priest friend, 
“who being some six feet three inches tall and weighing close to two 
hundred and fifty pounds, had always cherished a secret desire to be 
a jockey.” If the contemplated end after long and serious consider- 
ation, appears to the superior as practically attainable, he can without 
further difficulty pass on to intending it. 

It is now that his arduous labor begins. Now he has to decide on 
appropriate means to be employed to achieve his goal. First he has 
to take counsel, with others or with himself. The fact that many 
superiors, such as religious superiors, must have a certain number of 
the community as advisers shows how heavy a burden counsel im- 
poses. As St. Thomas remarks,’ the word “counsel” etymologically 
means a meeting where many have a seat in order to confer together. 
When a question arises about particulars and contingents, such as 
human actions, there are many angles which must be considered, and 
numerous circumstances which invite meditation. Not every detail 
can be examined by a single person, whereas in an assembly the par- 
ticular which is not noticed by some is discovered by others. A 
superior who has to ponder the whole problem by himself, lacking 
prudent advisers, is an apt subject for sympathy. 


Most of the means suggested by counselors may prove expedient 
to the purpose; hence consent is readily given by the one or the few 
on whom decision depends. But not all these means can be used; one 
has to be chosen which seems to be the best under the actual 
conditions. 


Discriminating judgment can be extremely difficult. As a familiar 
instance, Father Farrell mentions the mental distress of a woman with 
an extensive wardrobe who cannot get beyond consent to the beauty 
and desirability of all her gowns, even though her husband is shout- 
ing: “We will never make it.”* But counsel, as St. Thomas says,* 
has to come to an end and cannot be protracted indefinitely. Hence 


—— Farrell, O.P., A Companion to the Summa. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
eke 

* Summa theologica, la Mae, q. 14, a. 3. 

"Op. cit... Ul, 57. 

*Summa theol., Ya Mae, q. 14, a. 6. 
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no counselor or superior should be surprised if, even after the long 
discussion which preceded the final vote, the vote is not unanimous 
for or against this particular means. There is still less room to won- 
der when the superior, left to himself, makes a decision that does not 
meet the approval of all the subjects. 

Once perplexity is overcome election follows almost without effort. 
But the superior needs to go further; he has to command the use or 
the execution of the chosen means. 

This new step is not so rapid as some may suppose. “When we 
come to the point of actually getting things done, the difference be- 
tween choice and command jumps out at us from every day of our 
lives. Hard as decision or election is, it cannot be compared with the 
encountering of actual details and obstacles involved in really doing 
the thing. How often we have chosen to clean up our desk on a 
certain day and how often we have scuttled out from under that 
choice. There is always much more embarrassment involved in coax- 
ing a precocious child to speak its pieces before company than in 
merely electing to have the child show the company what an ex- 
traordinary child it is.” 


Hard as it is to command ourselves to get down to work, it is 
harder still to command others to do the work for us. Often we take 
the very trouble of doing ourselves what we have decided should be 
done, rather than to impose on others a task that may be reluctantly 
accepted and unwillingly executed by them. In time, however, the 
superior comes, and must come, to the act of command. It is this 
command of the superior which calls for the subject’s obedience. 


A man is not moved by his superior as a train is by the engine, by 
way of physical force. The superior in commanding his subject to 
do what he wants done, moves him morally, that is through his own 
will; in other words, he commands that the subject by a movement 


5 Farrell, op. cit., II, 58 f. 
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of his own will put into exercise the powers which will execute, 
under the will’s control, the work assigned to that subject.° 


It is easy for the subject’s will to move the powers called upon to 
do the work. We are considering obedience to a superior who does 
not enjoin internal passions but external acts. Now, if by our will we 
barely control those passions,—we do not depose anger or sorrow as 
soon as we wish to—we do, however, have an absolute control of 
the exterior members, so that at the moment we decide to walk we 
start walking, and in the instant we wish to move our hands, our 
hands are already in motion. This is the reason why sensitive facul- 
ties need perfecting by virtues, as by fortitude and temperance, 
whereas the exterior members of the body have need of no virtue. 
This is also why Aristotle, using a figure that St. Thomas often re- 
calls,’ compared the sensitive appetites to the citizens of a republic, 
who are free and thus capable of yielding to the law or of rebelling 
against it, and bodily members to the old-time slaves, altogether un- 
able to resist their masters’ orders. 


The passive use or motion on the part of the executive powers is 
evidently easy, but the active use of the will, which moves them, 
commonly meets with serious difficulties. This is why the main 
element, not to say the whole question, in obedience is that the will 
of the subject yield to the command of the superior. For the will of 
the superior is not necessarily in conformity with the subject’s will. 
Even when the wills are in harmony, the subject prefers doing things 
on his own initiative. As in the case of our Lord and the blind man 
at Jericho’s gate, at times the superior has to ask his subject: “What 
wilt thou that I do to thee?” (Luke 18:41.) However, it is rather 


*“We make use of the other powers when we will. For the end and perfection of 
every power is included under the object of the will as some particular good: and 
always the act or power to which the universal end belongs, moves to their acts the 
acts or — to which belong the particular ends included in the universal end. Thus 
the leader of an army, who intends the common good—i.e., the order of the whole 
army—by his command moves one of the captains, who intends the order of one com- 
pany” (St. Thomas, Suma theol., la Iae, q. 9, a. 1. I give the translation published by 
the English Dominican Fathers, London: R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd.). 


"E.g., Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q 9, a. 2 ad 3; q. 17, a. 1; q. 56, a. 4 ad 3. 
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the subject who should look to the supzrior and address him the way 
St. Paul addressed Christ: “What wilt thou have me do?” (Acts 
9:6.) 

The superior has to aim at the good of the community. The com- 
mon good, though more excellent than the individual good, appeais 
but little to the individual who considers society, not as a subject of 
rights, but as a source whence to draw all kinds of benefits. He is 
prompt to call on the police when he feels himself in danger, but is 
reluctant to pay the taxes imposed by the state to maintain the police 
force. Hence citizens need the virtue of legal justice. 


Superiors, especially religious superiors, in imposing a certain task, 
often look to the subject’s personal improvement. But even then the 
subject may be loath to do that kind of work, and lack the necessary 
interest or enthusiasm; thus a youth may give but little attention to 
the study his father has imposed on him for his own personal advance- 
ment. Therefore we need other moral virtues, such as studiousness. 


Even when eager to reach the goal which superiors have in view, 
we sometimes have different opinions concerning the means to be 
used. Since we are naturally inclined to keep our innate sense and 
love of independence, we need the moral virtue of obedience which 
disposes the will to accept the motion given by the superior and to 
act according to his direction. 


Precisely because obedience calls for subjection and sacrifice of our 
will, the virtue of obedience holds a prominent place among the vir- 
tues. St. Thomas says: “Among the moral virtues, the greater the 
thing that a man contemns that he may adhere to God, the greater 
the virtue. Now there are three kinds of human goods that a man 
may contemn for God’s sake. The lowest of these are external goods, 
the goods of the body take the middle place, and the highest are the 
goods of the soul; and among these the chief, in a way, is the will, 
in so far as, by his will, man makes use of all other goods. Therefore, 
properly speaking, the virtue of obedience, whereby we contemn our 
own will for God’s sake, is more praiseworthy than the other moral 
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virtues which contemn other goods for the sake of God.’ Practical- 
ly how many men and women prefer single life, not precisely for the 
sake of license, but for the sake of freedom or autonomy! The in- 
stance of a millionaire, who would not mind paying $20,000 for the 
fur coat his daughter longs for, yet might refuse to take her to the 
theatre, because he would thus deprive himself of his evening at the 
club, illustrates a frequent inclination to cherish our liberty more than 
we do money. So great is our wish to be masters of ourselves that we 
would pay any price to free ourselves from slavery if we should ever 
become slaves. “Better a mouse’s head than a lion’s tail” is a Spanish 
saying, but it is also a universal feeling. 


To one getting along in years obedience may become more dif- 
ficult. Not always are the subjects to blame. St. Thomas has pointed 
out two sources or kinds of difficulty, one coming from the agent— 
in our case, the subject—and the other coming from the act, the work 
which is commanded.® He teaches that, when the subject is the 
source of the difficulty, a difficult obedience is not necessarily of 
greater goodness and merit than an easy one; otherwise we ought to 


avoid acquiring good habits, that is, virtues, since habits and virtues 
make the performance of their act rather easy. A sober man requires 
little effort to abstain from excessive drinking. But when difficulty 
comes from the work which is to be done, he who does a more toil- 
some work does better and merits more than the one who performs an 
easy task. An employee who gives eight hours of service gives more 
and earns more than he who gives but half of that time. Especially 
in religious communities it often happens that the older members 
have as superiors those who were their classmates or even their 
novices, students, or subjects. They may know these superiors thor- 
oughly, their defects, the incompleteness of their views, their lack of 


*Ibid., Ila Tae, q. 104, a. 3. Comparing later the three religious vows, St. Thomas 
writes again: “The vow of obedience is the chief of the three religious vows, and this 
for three reasons. First, because by the vow of obedience man offers to God something 
greater, namely his own will; for this is of more account than his own body, which he 
offers God by continence, and then external things, which he offers God by the vow 
of poverty. Wherefore that which is done out of obedience is more acceptable to God 
than that which is done of one’s own will” (ibid., Ila Iae. q. 186, a. 8). 


*Ibid., Ia Mae, q. 114, a. 4 ad 2. 
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experience or prudence, their sympathies for certain persons, and so 
on. They cannot help noticing that a command lacks opportuneness, 
wisdom, impartiality. A sister once confided to her director: “When 
I entered the convent, I thought Mother was most wonderful; | 
would listen to her with the same faith and devotion Mary Magdalen 
had toward our Lord.” “And now?” “Well, now I think she is ex- 
tremely simple.” “Still,” the old chaplain replied, “she was more 
simple then.” Evidently in such cases the difficulty does not come 


from the subject, but originates from the work. 


Should the superior insist on having us think an onion would grow 
better planted head up, we can licitly hold he is making a mistake. 
But this judgment of ours is and must be kept extrinsic and acci- 
dental to the obedience we owe to him. When he commands us to 
plant the onion that way, our obligation, and our only one, is to do 
so, since we know he is our superior and the command does not ex- 
ceed his competency. He might have as his reason for the command, 
not the desire to lead us to error, but to exercise us in virtue, not an 
horticultural, but a pedagogical motive. Since he is not bound to give 
us the reason for his orders, we are not entitled to imitate the new 
recruit who, unable to see the point of continuous “Right, left, right, 
left,” turned to the sergeant and told him to stop that nonsense and 
make up his mind. The superior is not appealing to our intellect, but 
only to our will. He orders our will to accept and to execute his 
commands. In this submission and sacrifice of our will lie the entire 
value and merit of obedience. 

Besides the goodness and merit coming from the virtue of obedi- 
ence in accepting and executing the superior’s orders, the act of 
obeying may have an accidental and additional value if obedience has 
become a vow as among religious. The reason for this is that by a 


vow we intend performing not only this act but many other acts of 
obedience.’® Also by vow we give up our natural freedom not to be 
subject to this man or to this woman, who is or will be the head of 


**Some might be tempted to see in the spontaneity of non-promised acts more than 
a compensation for the forced character of the acts promised by vow. This force, 
however, being not physical but moral, does in no way lessen the volitional quality 
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the community, just as if, in order to guarantee our giving the prom- 
ised fruits, we draw up a legal document donating the tree. Further 
and especially the vow is an act of religion, a protestation of the 
honor which is due to God. Thus obedience to man is directed to 
God’s greater glory and, while the act of obeying is elicited—we 
speak technically—by the virtue of obedience, it is imperated by the 
virtue of religion. Now just as a man giving alms to the poor out 
of his love for God has the merit of the virtue of mercy and the 
merit of the virtue of charity, so the man who is obedient to his 
superiors because of the vow of obeying made to God, has not 
only the merit of the virtue of obedience, but also the merit of the 
virtue of religion.” 

The goodness and merit of obedience can also be increased from 
other sources since, besides the acts necessarily required of the sub- 
ject, there may be present some of the acts we attributed to the superior 
in the very beginning of this paper. 

First, the subject may partake with his superior of the same inten- 
tion. Precisely as a subject,—I do not say, as a citizen—he is not bound 
to look to the common welfare; common welfare is the superior’s care. 
A murderer’s wife does not have to wish her husband’s execution, al- 


though this may prove expedient to public tranquillity. It is rather 


of the act. Imagine this case: we would not obey in the hypothesis of being free from 
the vow; in such case we, who would not obey, do still obey. Imagine, however, the 
contrary case: we would obey even when free from the vow; in this case our obedi- 
ence is not only quite as spontaneous as it would be without the vow, but it comes 
from a better will, a will determined to do good; and thus it is more worthy of esteem; 
as a sin is more worthy of dislike when coming from a will resolved to do evil. 


“To have this higher merit in actual obedience, it is not necessary that when 
religious obey they should consciously address this act to the divine honor. Actual 
intention is not required. Theologians agree that virtual intention is sufficient. Of 
course, to be a virtual intention, it must have a real influence on the act. But it can 
influence the act when we are not mindful of our vow. In fact, should anybody ask 
us why we accomplished the superior’s command, we would at once reply: Because 
we made that vow. .\ man buying a ticket or packing for his trip, is not necessarily 
thinking of his journey, but, if questioned why he buys the ticket or makes prepara- 
tions, he would readily answer: Because I intend to travel. Whenever reason can be 
given for the employment of a means, the final purpose is virtually influencing the 
actual use of the means. 
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the judge who must pass the death sentence for the safety of the state.” 
However, if the murderer’s wife approves the judge’s sentence, not on- 
ly avoiding interference with the execution, but even preferring pub- 
lic safety to domestic interest, she performs an act of obedience and at 
the same time an act of legal justice. 

The subject may also share with the superior in the discriminating 
judgment; he may have advised the superior to select the particular 
means he selected, because of its excellence. This previous act may be 
an act of prudence and add a new merit to his subsequent obedience, 
On the other hand, if the subject was opposed to that judgment, be- 
ing among those who had voted against the decision finally taken, and 
if, in spite of this, he yields to the majority vote or to the final decision 
of the superior, thinking that we often overrate our own views and 
undervalue the views of others, he elicits a praiseworthy act of humil- 
ity together with the subsequent act of obedience. 


Let us consider the subject who, undoubtedly more learned, more 
experienced, and more prudent than his superior, knows with certainty 
that the superior made a very poor decision. He performs an act not 
only of obedience, but also of charity by accepting the superior’s com- 
mand and setting out earnestly and wholeheartedly to do the com- 
manded work. His motive may be either the love of God, who takes 
as done to Himself whatever is done to His ministers, or the love 


(supernatural love) of the superior, in order that he be not afflicted, 


humiliated, discouraged at the sight of his lack of prudence, wisdom, 
or experience. 


2 “A judge has a good will, in willing a thief to be put to death, because this is 
just: while the will of another— eg., the thief’s wife or son—, who wishes him 
not to be put to death, inasmuch as killing is a natural evil, is also good. . . . Becausé 
the judge has care of the common good, which is justice, and therefore he wishes the 
thief's death, which has the aspect of good in relation to the common estate; whereas 
the thief’s wife has to consider the private good of the family, and from this point of 
view she wishes her husband, the thief, not to be put to death” (St. Thomas, Summa 
theol., Ia Ilae, q. 19, a. 10). “When a judge wishes a brigand to be hanged for the good 
of the commonwealth, and one of the latter’s kindred wishes him not to be hanged 
on account of a private love, there is no contrariety of wills; unless, indeed, the desire 
of the private good went so far as to wish to hinder the public good for the private 


good” (ibid., Ila, q. 18, a. 6). 
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II 

Often, however, obedience lacks this additional dignity, as this dig- 
nity is altogether extrinsic to it. Obedience is not necessarily ob- 
served out of charity, nor is charity required to discharge oneself of 
obedience. One reason for this is that the precept of loving God and 
ordaining to Him both ourselves and whatever is ours, does not urge 
at every moment, but at times: for instance, once a year, once a 
month, once a week. Meanwhile we may be obliged to fulfill other 
precepts, for instance, that of honoring our parents. By honoring 
them we acquit ourselves of this precept, though we may not be hon- 
oring them for the love of God.’* What is said of the love of God 
must be said, a fortiori, of the love of our fellowmen. We may yield 
to someone even if we hate him. The slaves of old were indeed sub- 
ject to their masters, whom they seldom loved, and many of those 
masters were living by the motto: Oderint, dum pareant (“let them 
hate, provided they obey”). 

Another reason why this twofold charity is extrinsic to obedience 
is that the precept of charity is the aim of all other precepts, which 
consequently are but means to its perfect fulfillment.** Such is the 
meaning of our Lord’s assertion: “On these two commandments de- 
pendeth the whole law and the prophets” (Matt. 22:40). St. Thomas 
explains,’> that as someone perfectly penetrating an intellectual prin- 
ciple does not need to have its conclusions separately presented, so 
anyone perfectly loving God and neighbor does not need to be urged 
by additional precepts to avoid offending God or injuring neighbor, 


*“The act of charity can be considered in two ways. First, as an act by itself: and 


thus it falls under the precept of the law which specially prescribes it, viz., Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God. . . . Secondly, the act of charity can be considered as being 
the mode of the acts of the other virtues, i.e., inasmuch as the acts of the other virtues 
are ordained to charity, which is the end of the commandment, as stated in I Tim. 
i, 5: for it has been said above that the intention of the end is a formal mode of the 
act ordained to that end. In this sense . . . the mode of charity does not fall under 
the precept, that is to say that this commandment, Honour thy father, does not mean 
that a man must honour his father from charity, but merely that he must honour him. 
Wherefore he that honours his father, yet has no charity, does not break this precept” 
(St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 100, a. 10). 

“This is the reason why in the Ten Commandments that were given to Moses, the 
commandment of charity is not mentioned; it is presupposed, as the act of intention is 


previous and not included in the act of election. See St. Thomas, op. cit., la Ilae, q. 
100, a. 3 ad 1; Ila Ilae, q. 44, a. 1 ad 3. 


* [bid., Ila Mae, q. 44, a. 2. 
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to do good to God and to do good to neighbors."* Now, it is evident 
that the end is reached after the employment of the means, and thus 
that the employment of what is a means toward charity does not in- 
clude charity. Consequently it is evident that obedience, like justice, 
like piety, like religion, can be observed even though the subject be 
not moved by charity. We can truly obey, though we do not obey 
out of charity, and even without charity we can perform an act of 
the acquired virtue of obedience.” 


Prudence, too, is extrinsic to real obedience; not in the sense that 
an imprudent or indiscreet obedience would be virtuous. No man 
can lawfully command if he is not a superior, and human superiors, 
having a subordinate and limited authority, cannot licitly or validly 
order us to do things which God, for instance, has forbidden.'*® In 
order to obey, the subject needs to know that he is being command- 
ed by his superior and commanded within this superior’s competency. 


As far as these points go, obedience is not and should not be blind, 
but prudent. 

Prudence, however, does not belong to the subject as regards those 
acts peculiar to this virtue: counsel about the means suitable to the 
end in view, judgment about the best means to be selected, and pre- 
cept for the employment of the particular means chosen. Of course 
the subject, who cannot have the act of precept, since a subject as 
subject is not a superior, may be among the superior’s advisers, may 
even have a vote in the final decision of the superior’s council. But 
a subject may also be excluded from these things. The subject, 
as such, has only the active and the passive use, a twofold act lim- 
ited to the order of execution and coming after the acts of counsel, 


**Such is also the meaning of that persistent admonition of St. John: ”My little 
children, love one another.” When St. John’s disciples, tired of hearing always the 
same advice, finally asked him: “Why do you repeat this constantly?” the apostle 
replied: “Because this is God’s commandment, and were it fulfilled, it would suffice.” 
Likewise this is the meaning of St. Augustine’s sentence: “Love, and do whatever you 
wish” (In ep. I Ioa., tr. 7, n. 8; PL, 35, 2033). 

Te is evident that the infused virtue of obedience cannot be had and consequently 
cannot be exercised without charity. 

* Being a moral virtue, obedience stands midway between excess and defect; there 


is an excess in obeying when someone obeys a precept he should refuse to obey (St. 
Thomas, Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 104, a. 2 ad 2). 
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discriminating judgment, and command. As he has not, of neces- 
sity, any of these acts, he needs no prudence.’® Often it is much 
better to have none of them and to disregard any temptation to a 
discriminating judgment why this means has to be used rather than 
others; why its execution is imposed on me rather than on someone 
else. As far as this point goes, blindness of obedience may be recom- 
mended, since prudence would be dangerous besides being not essential. 


It is not essential to the exercise of the virtue of obedience that it 
should be under the influence of the virtue of religion. One not bound 
by vow does, in obeying, something virtuous and valuable even though 
less virtuous and valuable than it would be by one who has vowed 
obedience. 

Moreover, legal justice is accidental to the virtue of obedience. Not 
indeed because citizens are not bound to wish what is good for the 
state, but because when there is an end to be attained through the 
combined action of both the superior and the subject, intention be- 
longs to the former and execution to the latter. When the subject 
obeys he is acting for the community welfare, it being altogether ex- 


trinsic to his obedience whether he intends the common good or not. 
People may pay their taxes to the government because these taxes are 
necessary for the support of public officials; they may pay them, too, 
only because it is the law. Moorish and Catholic soldiers fought the 
last Spanish war by Franco’s side. The latter, as Catholics, could fight 
for Christianity. The former, as Moors, were not supposed to. But 
all, as soldiers, had only to fight at Franco’s orders.”° 


*“Prudence is in the reason. Now ruling and governing belong properly to the 
reason; and therefore it is proper to a man to have reason and prudence in so far as 
he has a share in ruling and governing. But it is evident that the subject as subject, 
and the slave as slave, are not competent to rule and govern, but rather to be ruled 
and governed. Therefore prudence is not the virtue of a slave as slave, nor of a subject 
as subject” (ibid., q. 47, a. 12). “A slave is not capable of taking counsel, in so far as 
he is a slave, for thus he is the instrument of his master” (ibid., ad 2). 

*“An instrument has a twofold action; one is instrumental, in respect of which it 
works not by its own power but by the power of the principal agent: the other is 
Its proper action, which belongs to it in respect of its proper form: thus it belongs 
to an axe to cut asunder by reason of its sharpness; but to make a couch, in so far 
as it is the instrument of art. But it does not accomplish the instrumental action 
save by exercising its proper action: for it is by cutting that it makes a couch” (ibid., 
Illa, q. 62, a. 1 ad 2). “An animate instrument, such as a minister (in the Sacra- 
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Lastly, humility is not a requisite of real obedience. Of course the 
act of obeying, of voluntarily following the superior’s motion, is in 
itself an abasement, but this abasement, as involved in obedience, is not 
of necessity a humiliation. The subject, in obeying, may hold the judg- 
ment of the superior as better than his own, but by obedience he is 
bound simply to execute the superior’s command, to conform his will 
to the superior’s will, in no way to esteem the superior’s decision as 
better or no less good than his own personal point of view. 


Deprived of all these accidental values, obedience remains inferior, 
not only to the theological virtues, such as charity, and to the in- 
tellectual virtues, such as prudence, but to many of the moral virtues 
as well. First, obedience is inferior to religion, since religion gives cult 
to God whereas obedience gives honor to men;”' offering sacrifice to 
God is, in itself, better than obeying human superiors.” Secondly, it 
is also inferior to piety, since the honor given to parents (principles, 
under God, of our lives as well as of our government) is more due 
than the honor given to superiors of civil and religious communities, 
who are principles, indeed, of our government, but not of our exist- 
ence.” 

Legal justice, likewise, is a higher virtue than obedience, since the 


ments), is not only moved, but in a sense moves itself, in so far as by his will he moves 
his bodily members to act. Consequently, his intention is required, whereby he sub- 
jects himself to the principal agent; that is, it is necessary that he intend to do what 
Christ and the Church do” (ibid., q. 64, a. 8, ad 1 um). As the minister, e.g., in 
baptism, must intend doing what the Church does, but does not need intending the 
giving of grace, which the Church intends, so the soldier has certainly to intend fight- 
ing, not, however, to intend victory. 
* St. Thomas, op. cit., Ila Ilae, q. 81, a. 6. 


To the objection: “ It is written (I Kings, xv, 22) Obedience is better than sac- 
rifices. Now the offering of sacrifices belongs to religion, which is the greatest of 
moral virtues, as shown above. Therefore obedience is the greatest of all virtues,’ 
St. Thomas answered: “Obedience proceeds from reverence, which pays worship and 
honour to a superior, and in this respect it is contained under different virtues, al 
though considered in itself as regarding the aspect of precept, it is one special virtue. 
Accordingly in so far as it proceeds ions reverence for a superior, it is contained, 
in a way, under observance: while in so far as it proceeds from reverence for one’s 
parents, it is contained under piety: and in so far as it proceeds from reverence for 
God, it comes under religion, and pertains to devotion, which is the principal act of 
religion. Wherefore from this point of view, it is more praiseworthy to obey God than 
to offer sacrifice” (ibid., q. 104, a. 3 ad 1). 

* “Something may be paid to persons in positions of dignity in two ways. First, in 
relation to the common good, as when one serves them in the administration of the 
affairs of the state. This no longer belongs to observance, but to piety, which pays 
worship not only to one’s father but also to one’s fatherland. Secondly, that which 
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common good holds a more prominent place than particular goods, 





even those of superiors. Whence we can conclude that superiors, as 
superiors, do a better work in intending and commanding the good of 
the community than subjects, as obedient, in executing it.** This is 
a conclusion which is in perfect accordance with Aristotle’s dictum, 
supported by St. Thomas,” that superiors are likened to mastercrafts, 
and subjects to handicrafts.** We can also infer that subjects, when 
they pursue the common good from personal initiative, do a better 
work and have a higher merit than when they procure this common 
good by only obeying.” 

Humility, too, seems to rank before obedience, not only because 
obedience is given by St. Benedict (a proposition afterwards endorsed 
by St. Thomas)** as one of the many steps to be climbed to reach 







is paid to persons in positions of dignity refers specially to their personal usefulness 
or renown, and this belongs properly to observance, as distinct from piety. .. . It is 
evident that the persons of our parents and of our kindred are more substantially 
akin to us than the persons in positions of dignity, since birth and education which 
originate in the father belong more to one’s substance than external government, the 
principle of which is seated in those who are in positions of dignity. For this reason 
piety takes precedence of observance, inasmuch as it pays worship to persons more 
akin to us, and to whom we are more strictly bound” (ibid., q. 102, a. 3). 

“The comparison stands ceteris paribus. For if the execution be, of itself, very 
dificult, and the intention, the election, and the precept be very easy, then the subject 
may have more credit than his own superior. I say, may have, for if virtue has as its 
object that which is both good and difficult, the dignity of a virtue is rather taken 
from the goodness than from the difficulty (ibid., q. 123, a. 12 ad 2 um; q. 141, 
a8 ad 2 um). Where the superior, while commanding, obeying a higher superior, or 
the Rule or Constitutions of the Community, then he would have the merit of some 
execution together with the merit of intention and election. 

* Ibid., q. 47, a. 12. 


*Speaking, though for some other purposes, of mastercrafts and handicrafts, St. 
Thomas wrote: “In quolibet artifico simpliciter maior est qui disponit de artifico, et 
dicitur architector, quam aliquis manualis qui opera exsequitur secundum quod ei 
a alio disponitur; unde et aedificiis construendis maiori mercede conducitur qui 
disponit de aedificio, licet nihil manibus operetur, quam manuales artifices, qui dolant 
ligna et incidunt lapides” (Quodl., 1, a. 14). 

















nd 

ale § “Isay, by only obeying, to keep the comparsion within its proper terms, which are 
ue, J Mt: carrying out the execution by obedience and carrying out the execution by 
ed, § Personal initative, but: carrying out the execution by obedience, on the one hand, 
e's | 2nd, on the other hand, having the intention by legal justice, and making the election 
for | by prudence, and carrying out the execution by personal initiative. Were the subject 





certain, at least presuming—as he has the right to presume—that superiors are pursuing 
the common good in their commands, he could have also the intention of these 
superiors, as nuns who know no latin are really praying with the Church while recit- 
ing the Divine Office, which they know to be the Church’s official prayer. Likewise, 
if the subject obeys because the common good calls for obedience, his acting has also 
the value of legal justice. 


*Summa theol., Ila Ilae, q. 161, a. 6. 
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humility (humility is essentially at the top, on the twelfth grade, obedi- 
ence to superiors is the tenth degree), but also because humility brings 


man under the sway of reason in all matters, whereas obedience di- 
rects in regard to the precept.”° 


I do not mean to depreciate obedience. Obedience has already been 
preferred to some moral virtues, and nothing is taken from the praise 
given it before by the fact of its not being preferred to all. The act 
of obedience keeps its value and its merit; provided, of course, it be 
an act of the virtue of obedience, which is not always the case. The 
reason is this. The act of obeying does not necessarily proceed from 
the virtue of obedience; certainly not from the infused virtue of obe- 
dience, which is given with charity and lost when charity is lost, since 
pagans and sinners obey, though lacking infused moral virtues. Nor 
does it necessarily proceed from the acquired virtue of obedience, 
First, because acquired virtues are the result of repeated similar acts. 
We have the classical instance of water hollowing out a rock; the 
hole is not made by one drop, but by the continual dripping. We 
need to exercise ourselves in acts of bravery to become brave, in acts 
of chastity to become chaste, in acts of humility to become humble, 
and in acts of obedience to become obedient. 


Again, one of the purposes of the superior in having us yield to 
his precepts is to make us virtuous;*” so that by doing what is good 
for the community we become good citizens, and by doing what is 
good for the superior we become good subjects.** Obedience thus is 


*” Such is the positive teaching of Cajetan: “Magis in humilitate quam ceteris, pos 
iustitiam, salvatur bonum rationis, quia humilitas reddit hominem recte subditum 
seu patulum bono rationis, non in hac vel illa materia, sed universaliter” (In Ila Ilae, 
q. 161, a. 5, n. 25, ed. leon.). Billuart is less emphatic, for, after subordinating humility 
to the theological and intellectual virtues and to legal justice, he writes: “Aliis autem 
(virtutibus) humilitas videtur potior: quia facit hominem ordinationi tum _rationis 
tum appetitus bene subiectum quantum ad omnia. . . . Excipe forte oboedientiam, 
quae etiam affectum bene ordinat ad totam legem” (tr. De temperantia, diss. 7, a. 4, $1), 

St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ia Uae, q. 92, a. 1. 


* Laws are given to the community and thus must be possible of being observed by 
the community. Laws, then, cannot impose on the subjects that which most of the sub 
jects cannot bear. Now most of the subjects of a civil community are not virtuous 
Legislators, therefore, have to confine themselves to having subjects obey, and mus 
not bind them to obey out of the virtue of obedience, the way those who are virtuous 
obey. So the superior cannot urge his subjects to obey with pleasure. Pleasure 5 
subsequent to the acquisition of the virtue, which is not presupposed in the subject 
(St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ia Tae, q. 100, a. 9). 
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the end of the law and outside of the law; it is not the matter of the 
law, that which the law commands. When the subject does what he 
is ordered to do because of the command of his superior, he performs 
an act of obedience, which, if repeated often, leads to the acquisition 
of the virtue. This act, to be an act of obedience, must be executed 
by the subject for the very reason of obedience, namely, because a 
precept has been given. 

Were it executed for some other reason, it might lead to the acqui- 
sition of other virtues, but not to the acquisition of the virtue of obedi- 
ence. Somebody fasting, not because of the precept of the Church, but 
because fasting helps chastity, might become chaste but not necessarily 
obedient. When a miser abstains from drinking because drinking costs 
money, he is not on the way to acquire the virtue of sobriety any more 
than a gangster who performs material acts of bravery will thus acquire 
the virtue of fortitude; nor will impatient people who give alms to 
beggars to keep them from their sight, acquire the virtue of mercy. 

We perform an act of obedience when we do something because 
we have been ordered to do it. This motive need not be exclusive. 
Other reasons may concur and make this particular task easier for 
the subject. In fact among the many things the superior calls-upon 
us to do, some appeal more and some appeal less to our inclinations, 
dispositions, wishes. The signal given for dinner may be welcomed by 
a religious more heartily than the signal given to get up for midnight 
ofice. He goes to choir and he goes to refectory; to choir, because 
of obedience; to refectory, also because of hunger. It is plain that 
the more the precept influences action, the more obedience we have; 
the action is better as far as obedience is concerned. Were the sub- 
ject so well disposed as to go to refectory with equal eagerness when 
he is disgusted with the food as when he feels inclined to eat, there 
isno reason why his going to refectory should be of less value than 
his going to choir at midnight. 

At times the precept lacks all influence upon our actions. Here 
is an imaginery case. A religious, noticing that the bell does not ring 
for meditation, calms his anxiety by resorting to the classical prin- 
ciple that a law does not bind unless it is promulgated; consequently, 
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if the superior wishes him to make his meditation, it is the superiors 
duty to give the signal. But it may also happen that this same re- 
ligious, as soon as he notices that the bell does not ring for dinner, 
cannot contain himself and knocks at the superior’s room and asks 
him impatiently: “What’s the matter? No dinner today?” In such 
an altogether fictitious case, obedience has a small part, if it has any 
at all. 

This does not mean that whatever is not done by obedience must f 
be an act of disobedience. God forbid! It only means that we may, 
also in religious life, do many things which lack altogether the merit 
of obedience, even while we obey and do not rebel against the orders 
received from superiors. For the precept given by them does not 
bind the subject to obey because of the precept, but obliges him sim- 
ply to obey. The miser who keeps the ecclesiastical law of fasting 
merely to cut down expenses, does not transgress that law, but makes 
no act either of temperance or of obedience. This is why theologians 
teach that when a superior commands something, he commands it to 
be done and does not command it to be done because of the precept. 
Man cannot judge of the intention, and thus the superior does not 
urge his subjects to do something for this particular motive, for the 
motive, namely, that they are told to do it. Furthermore, the com- 
mon good, the end of the law, is attained by the execution of the 
prescribed means, independently of the subject’s intention. The pur- 
pose of tax laws, obtaining money to pay the state officials, is equal- 
ly achieved whether taxes are paid out of love for the state or out of 
fear of punishment. In technical terms, material obedience is suf- 
ficient; formal obedience is not required. 


Let me add that material obedience is not a special virtue and may 
be no virtue at all. One who attends Mass on Sunday, unaware of 
the day—because, for instance, he habitually attends daily Mass—is 
not making an act of obedience, but an act of religion. Were a pre- 


cept observed for some other motive, as when one observes the law of 
fast from a motive of ostentation, such material obedience or this ma- 
terial fasting would be morally bad; not that fasting is bad, but that 
the one fasting is moved by an evil motive. 
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Of the eleven acts previous to the gaining of the end, one, precept, 
should not be usurped by the subject, for it is the superior’s preroga- 
tive; two should be exercised by the subject, active use and passive 
use. As it belongs to the superior to command, so it is the work of 
the subject to obey. The subject may obey because of the command; 
he may obey for a better reason; he may obey for a good motive or 
for an evil motive; but as subject, he has only to obey. 


But the subject, who may not partake with the superior of the act 
called command, may however share with him the acts which com- 
manding presuposses. The subject may have been the first to conceive 
the idea, inefficaciously to wish the end, to judge of the possibility of 
reaching it, to decide that this end should be pursued. In fact, he may 
have been the one who suggested it to the superior and caused the 
superior to make up his mind. He may have been also on the superior’s 
council, thus considering with him the different practical means that 
were available, consenting to all of them in common, deciding upon 
this particular one as the best, voting for it. Besides the task which 
is the subject’s in the order of execution, he has partaken with the 
superior of all the acts of the order both of intention and of election. 
In doing so, he may have been led by legal justice to look for the com- 
mon welfare, by prudence to judge and select the best of the means, 
or by humility to yield to the superior’s or to the majority’s point of 
view. While actually obeying, he may have been moved by obedience 
and also by religion, even by charity. 

Now, as the precept is followed by active and passive use, this two- 
fold use is ordinarily followed by the twelfth and last act, the pleasure 
of fruition. Is this exclusive to the superior or can it be also the sub- 
ject’s work? Let us examine two cases, as the intended end is reached 
or is rather missed. 

If the intended end is attained, the pleasure belongs, as a rule, to the 
superior, in addition to the acts of the order of intention and of the 
order of election. But as the subject may share with the superior in 
these acts, so likewise he may share in the pleasure. Even when not 
partaking of these acts with the superior, and being altogether unaware 
of the result in view, of the timeliness of the means employed—since 
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legislators are not bound to give a reason for their laws—the subject 
may take enjoyment in the final issue, either because he loves the con- 
mon good to which this issue is a contribution, or because he loves his 
superior and is glad to see him successful. 


If the purpose is not attained, the superior experiences no pleasure, 
Neither does the subject, except so far as he has faithfully obeyed and 
done his best. This pleasure is the subject’s own. It is a virtuous 
pleasure, the pleasure coming from obedience. 


He may have another pleasure which is, however, not virtuous 
though compatible with obedience. This may happen when, lacking 
legal justice or fraternal charity, he feels glad that, in spite of his obey- 
ing, the community has missed the intended good, or the superior is 
disappointed at his own failure. Again he may be wanting in humil- 
ity and did not yield to the majority’s vote or the superior’s decision, 
and now is happy that the selected and commanded means proved 
inadequate. 

Lastly, the subject may have another satisfaction, neither morally 
good nor compatible with obedience, when the superior, upon the sub- 
ject’s refusing to obey, took upon himself the execution of the means 
and did not succeed in reaching the goal. 

Peter Lumpreras, O.P. 
Angelicum 
Rome 





The Golden Legend: Panorama of Sanctity 
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ODAY a second period of popularity has come to the greatest 

medieval compilation of saints’ lives, the Golden Legend of the 
Dominican Jacobus de Varagine. Famous in its own day, it was copied 
and recopied extensively; in the fifteenth century it surpassed even the 
Bible in the number of printed editions.' The unofficial addition of 
the word “Golden” to the original title Legend of the Saints shows 
how highly the work was esteemed. (It will be recalled that the same 
sort of tribute was paid to Dante when his admirers set before his 
Commedia the adjective divina.) Even today more than 200 manu- 
scripts of Varagine’s masterpiece survive, and printed copies are still 
more numerous. The first edition appeared in 1469, and Richardson 
has records of more than 150 subsequent imprints, of which about 95 
ae in Latin, 20 in French, 16 in Italian, 8 in English, 14 in Dutch, and 
3in Bohemian. With the exception of perhaps 6, all of these editions 
came out within approximately fifty years after the first edition. This 
account does not include various works derived chiefly from the 
Golden Legend.? 

Students of medieval literature and art have always valued this book; 
Emile Male includes it among the ten works most helpful for arriving 
ata just appreciation of the Middle Ages;* Henry Adams names it 
with the Roman Breviary as the only guide to the stone carvings and 
stained glass of the cathedrals;* Hippolyte Delehaye points out that 
the legend, like all poetry, can claim a degree of truth higher than that 
of history inasmuch as it shows in the lives of the saints a concrete 
tealization of the evangelical ideal.° 


*R. F. Seybolt, “The Legenda Aurea, Bible, and Historia Scholastica,” Speculum, 
XXI (1946), 339-42. 

*E. C. Richardson, Materials for a Life of Jacopo da Varagine (Parts I-IV in one 
volume). New York, 1935, II, 28 f. Cf. Seybolt, op. cit., for an account of editions 
before 1500. 

*L’Art religieux du XIlle siécle en France (Paris, 1931), Preface, p. ix. 

‘Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Boston, 1930), p. 87. 

‘Les légendes hagiographiques (Subsidia hagiographica, 18), Brussels, 1927, p. 217. 
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It is true that during the three centuries intervening between Wyn- 
kyn de Worde’s last edition of Caxton’s version and the first transla. 
tion into modern French (in 1843) the Golden Legend was regarded 
by the early reformers and their heirs with a scorn that gradually 
turned into almost complete forgetfulness. Vives professed himself 
unable to accept the designation “golden” for, said he, the work was 
obviously written “by a man with an iron mouth and a leaden heart.” 
Pierce Butler records a series of variations on this sarcasm, the last 
coming from so recent a writer as Isaac Disraeli.? Not to be over 
looked is Pierre Silvain Maréchal’s cynical Nouvelle Légende Dorée, 
which contains the refreshing suggestion that the inspiration of St, 
Teresa and her brother came from reading “la vie des saints et les 
aventures de Robinson Crusoé.”® 

To modern readers these witticisms seem as naive as did the Golden 
Legend itself to those who once seriously condemned it. The cordial 
reception given to a recent translation and the present interest of schol- 
ars in Varagine’s compilation show a more judicial attitude. 

In arrangement the Golden Legend follows the liturgical year, be- 
ginning with Advent and ending with the feast of the Dedication of 
a Church. This obvious and practical plan was a departure from that 
of most earlier collections of saints’ lives, which usually followed an 
hierarchical order: Christ, the apostles, martyrs, confessors, virgins. Var- 
agine made extensive use of numerous sources. The Abbé Roze, listing 
only the ones cited by name, finds well over a hundred, without count- 
ing such works as the Bible, apocryphal Scriptures, glosses, books of 
miracles, and hymns.® From this overwhelming mass of material, 
Varagine selected and condensed, often evaluating conflicting testi- 
mony and not infrequently showing a skepticism which should en- 
dear him to modern readers. For example, after his account of the 
history of the wood from which the cross was made, he writes 


®*De causis corruptarum artium in Opera (Basle, 1555), II, 371. 

* Curiosities of Literature (New York, 1871), I, 149. 

*Published in Brussels, 1790. See Butler, Legenda Aurea, Légende Dorée, Golde 
Legend (Dissertation, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1899), pp. 16 f. (He gives 
the name as “Silvain Maréchale.”) 

. *L’Abbé J.-B. M. Roze, La Légende Dorée de Jacques de Voragine (Paris, 1902), 
» XiV-xvi. 
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“Whether these things be true I leave to the judgment of the reader, 
since they are not read in any chronicle or authentic history.”!° He 
vigorously rejects the suggestion made by some that St. Mary Mag- 
dalen was at one time betrothed to St. John.‘ He remarks that some 
of the bones preserved as those of the Holy Innocents are too large 
to belong to children under two years of age, but adds judicially: “It 
might be said, however, that men of those times were larger than they 
now are,” 

Much homiletic matter is incorporated in the Legend, some of it 
divided and subdivided so bewilderingly that scribes and translators 
lose their places. For instance, in the first chapter, Advent, we are 
told of the four comings of our Lord. Varagine then sets forth three 
considerations regarding His bodily coming, next the significance of 
the O antiphons, and three reasons for our Lord’s incarnation. Only 
after all this does the author proceed to the second coming of Christ. 


In spite of such convolutions, however, his work is in general ex- 
tremely readable, reasonably succinct, and as varied as are the saints 
themselves. He shows them all, from the hieratic figures of Polycarp 


and the Abbot John to the more informal and appealing Elizabeth of 
Hungary and John the Almoner. One is willing to second William 
Caxton’s expression of admiration when, after finishing his edition of 
the Legend, his most ambitious work as translator, editor, and printer, 
he wrote: “For lyke as golde passeth in vallue alle other metalles so 
thys legende excedeth alle other bookes.”'* In our own day, E. C. 
Richardson, the most devoted student of Varagine, has affirmed: “No 
one else has yet produced an introduction to the goodly fellowship 
of the saints at all comparable for diversity, felicity, and spiritual 
aroma. There is nothing like it today.”™* 


Our delight in the “goodly fellowship” that Varagine has assembled 
is intensified by the sanctity of the compiler himself, whom today we 


* Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurea Vulgo Historia Lombardica Dicta, ed. Th. 
Graesse (Dresden and Leipzig, 1846), p. 304. Hereafter this work will be designated 
as Graesse, L.A. 

3 [bid., p. 416. 

"Ibid., p. 65. 

"Colophon to Caxton’s Golden Legend, Westminster, after 1483. 

“Richardson, op. cit., I, 58. 
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venerate as Blessed James. A book is inevitably the mirror of its 
maker. If we knew of the author only that he had written the Golden 
Legend we should be convinced of his devotion and industry. For- 
tunately we know much more about him. Jacopo da Varagine, “oth- 
erwise Jacobus de Varagine or Voragine or del Bosco,”’® the son of 
a petty marquis, was born about 1228 in a little town near Genoa, 
He entered the Order of Preachers, and after several years of study 
at Bologna, in 1251 at the age of twenty-three went to Genoa to 
teach. By this date, vernacular preaching was universal in Italy, and, 
according to the breviary, the young friar was remarkably eloquent 
and successful. The composition of the Golden Legend seems to co- 
incide with this period of Varagine’s career. Convincing arguments 
have been offered to show that the work was probably begun be- 
tween 1255 and 1258 and was complete in all essentials between 1260 
and 1270. In the meantime, Varagine, now thirty years old, had in 
1258 been elected prior of his convent in Genoa. In 1267 he became 
provincial prior of Lombardy. To this office he was re-elected an- 
nually for a length of time unprecedented in the thirteenth century. 
As Lombardy was one of the most important centers of the Order 
and, moreover, a refuge for heretics seeking the protection of Freder- 
ick II, it is clear that Varagine’s duties required strong spiritual and 
administrative powers. One of his surprising accomplishments was 
the organization of a band of minstrel-novices who, attired in short, 
ivory-colored cloaks, gave performances of recitations, sacred songs, 
instrumental music, acrobatics, and dancing. Like St. Francis’ “Min- 
strels of the Lord,” these young religious-artists represented one of 
Varagine’s attempts “to fight the world with its own weapons” at a 
time when a craving for amusement had led people to absent them- 
selves from church in order to watch the secular minstrels. 


Varagine’s generous self-dedication to his duties also resulted in an 
impressive amount of literary work. Recent scholarship, confirming a 
tradition of long standing, has demonstrated that he made the first 


* Ibid., I, ix f.: Voragine is “the bad pun of a writer who described Varagine as a 
very ‘whirlpool’ (vorago) of learning. . .. Jacopo’s name was, in the Italian of his 
_ da Varagine, in the Latin of his time, de Varagine, and in modern Italian, da 

arazze.” 
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Italian translation of the entire Bible. He also translated a tract on the 
art of speaking. His sermons, of which hundreds survive in manu- 
script, were issued soon after 1255. The sermons on the saints num- 
ber 307; and in addition to these he produced at least four other series, 
including a Mariale. Simple and dramatic, these discourses contain 
counsels that reveal the author’s character: 

“The perfect should pray for their enemies, not merely in a general 
way but specifically.” 

“The way to meet the angry is to be patient, to keep silent, to 
answer with pacific words, to leave them, to confer benefits on them.” 

“The silent man is counted wise; hateful the garrulous.” 


Varagine also wrote a work on monastic education, a book of “dis- 
tinctions” (alphabetically arranged for the convenience of preachers; 
the first topics are abstinence, adulation, angels, apostles, etc.), a Gos- 
pel history, a collection of doctrinal expositions, and a chronicle of 
Genoa. This last was undertaken, he says, because he has been sur- 
prised to observe how little other historians have said about the origin 
of the city. His motive was to instruct his people and to develop 
their civic pride rather than to set down facts for posterity. Of 
special interest is a tract entitled, “A Treatise on the Fact that the 
Friars Preachers Are Truly Imitators of the Apostolic Life in Reply 
to the Envious Who Deny This.” Finally, there is a little work, 
“The Rules of Living, for All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


Possibly not all of the works ascribed to Varagine were actually 
written by him; it is, however, equally probable that he wrote others 
of which we know nothing. It is remarkable that so extensive a liter- 
ary output was the work of a man whose numerous duties included 
the establishment and visitation of many convents, attendance at pro- 
vincial and general chapters, and all the minutiae of government in 
his own priory. In 1277 he withdrew from office, and four years 
later was once more elected provincial prior. During this second 
provincialate he served at various times as papal emissary to Peter 
of Aragon, as vicar general, and as a counselor in several missions re- 
quiring prudence and keen judgment. At the provincial chapter in 
1286 Varagine once more retired from office but continued active in 
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the affairs of the Order, which was going through a stormy period, 
At one point indeed, during a general chapter, some of his more im- 
pulsive brothers proposed to throw him into a well, declaring, “This 
old man is the cause of all our troubles.” Yet it is the opinion of dis- 
interested historians that Varagine’s contribution was a strong in- 
fusion of common sense which did much to effect a final settlement 
of the difficulties. 

In 1292 the Holy See approved the unanimous vote of the Genoese 
ambassadors for Varagine as archbishop of their city, and with this 
election he entered upon the final chapter of his ecclesiastical career. 
One of his first official acts was the calling of a council to improve 
clerical discipline within his archdiocese. His ordinances, which un- 
fortunately. do not survive, were taken as models by other bishops. 
The episcopacy so auspiciously begun, was marked by wise admin- 
istration, far-sighted policies, and broad charity. He lived frugally, 
employing the revenues of his office for the relief of the poor. His 
most consistent activity was that of restoring order and peace. Among 
all his virtues this is the one singled out for special mention in the 
Dominican commemoration of Blessed James. 

At last in July, 1298, he who had once said, “I am old and breath- 
less with longing for the celestial country,” came to the end of his 
exile. At once a spontaneous veneration for him sprang up. As 
Richardson observes, “The church calls him a minister of reconcilia- 
tion. He is venerated sometimes as a promoter of public peace, some- 
times of inward peace, sometimes of peace with God, but most often 
and interestingly as promoter of family peace.’”*® One prayer in his 
honor contains the words: “take from the spirit of our time its egotism, 
its spirit of revolt, its love of pleasures, and let us have peace.” It 
seems that we might have in Blessed James a most suitable patron for 
the United Nations. 

It is not surprising that one whose life was given entirely to the 
service of others should in his greatest literary work reveal under- 
standing and deep sympathy for all types of humanity, saint and 


% Richardson, op. cit., Il, 82. The foregoing account of Varagine’s life has been 
drawn from this work passim. 
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sinner. No doubt this variety of character and incident was what 
contributed largely to the appeal of the Legend. It became a kind of 
sanctoral Hall of Fame, in which substitutions and additions were 
made freely by copyists and translators. Often they inserted miracles 
attributed to the intercession of various saints. One important French 
redaction adds forty-five saints, four chapters on the Mass, a chapter 
on the commandments, and one on the chief articles of faith. It will 
be seen that, like other medieval works, the Legend had become a 
library in itself. Such treatment demonstrates how completely the 
book had become the property of its readers. One feels that most, 
not all, of these additions were in the spirit of the original and that 
the venerable author would have been on the whole pleased at the 
use made of his work. When, in the fifteenth century, Caxton com- 
piled his famous edition, he used three forms: the Latin original, the 
very free French redaction already mentioned, and an English trans- 
lation which included the lives of a number of British saints.** Besides 
making one book of three, he freely condensed, omitted, and inter- 
polated material. For our present purpose we need not distinguish 
minutely between Varagine’s original and Caxton’s redaction, which 
augments it by about one-third.*® 

Under the hands of a largely anonymous group of collaborators 
the Legend thus became a vast museum of sanctity in which everyone 
could find a model for his own state of life. Children might hear with 
fascination about St. Marcial, “the same child, as some say, on whom 
our Lord laid his hand upon his head, when the contention and strife 
was among the apostles which of them should be greatest in the 
realm of heaven, and then our Lord set the child Marcial in the midst 
of them, laying his hand upon his head, as said is, and said to them: 
‘If ye be not little and humble as this child is, ye shall not enter inte 
heaven; he that shall be least among you he shall be greatest in my 
realm’; as the gospel maketh plain mention” (III, 283). This child 


"F, S. Ellis, ed., The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints as Englished by William 
Caxton (London, 1931). All subsequent references to Caxton’s Golden Legend are to 
this edition, volume and page numbers follow quotations. 

*For the relationship between the plan, content, and detail of Caxton’s version and 
the text of Varagine, see S. M. J., “Caxton’s Golden Legend and Varagine’s Legenda 
Aurea,” Speculum, XX1 (1946), 212-21. 
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later became a companion of St. Peter to whom he was related, and 
after an apostolic career in France, died in the fortieth year after the 
passion of Christ. Then there is St. Quirine, the three-year-old son 
of the martyr St. Juliet, who “gave his cries consonant unto his moth- 
er, as he should have said, ‘And I am also Christian!’” (III, 225). A 
second child-martyr, St. Vitus, at the age of twelve was slain in the 
company of Modestus, his servant, and Crescentia, his nurse. Of an- 
other child, St. Eutrope, we read that he was converted by seeing the 
miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes; later, in Jerusalem, he 
was one of the children who cast down boughs and flowers before 
Christ on Palm Sunday. “But he was much angry because he might 
not see Jesu Christ for the multitude of the people that was there... 
and he was in the company of them that were come for to adore and 
worship in Jerusalem at the feast that was there, which said to St. 
Philip: ‘Sir, we would see Jesu Christ’” (III, 270). Later, St. Eutrope, 
having been made a bishop by St. Clement, was martyred by the 
Saracens. 

Children who found studying unpleasant might be inspired by St. 
Thurien. When very young he was impelled by the Holy Spirit to 
leave his rich and noble parents and go to Dole. There, while he 
acted as cowherd, he desired to learn how to read, and, says the 
Legend, “he did call every clerk that passed before him and prayed 
him that he would write some letters within a little pair of tables that 
he had, for to learn and know them. When he began to know well 
enough his letters, it pleased our Lord that he should learn and know 
the art of grammar, and so much of grace gave God to him that he 
had a melodious and fair voice at church, more than any of his other 
fellows, and so as by many a time his voice pleased much to the arch- 
bishop . . . the said archbishop ordained him master of the clerks of 
his chapel” (VII, 171 f.). In due time Thurien himself became an 
archbishop, glorious for virtue and miracles. 


Of another child, Cuthbert, we read that when he was eight, “on 
a time as he played at the ball with other children, suddenly there 
stood among them a fair child of the age of three years, which was 
the fairest creature that ever they beheld, and anon he said to Cuth- 
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bert: ‘Good brother, use no such vain plays, ne set not thy heart on 
them.’ But for all that, Cuthbert took none heed to his words, and 
then this child fell down and made great heaviness, wept sore, and 
wrung his hands, and then Cuthbert and the other children left their 
play and comforted him, and demanded of him why he made such 
sorrow. Then the child said to Cuthbert: ‘All mine heaviness is only 
for thee, because thou usest such vain plays, for our Lord hath chosen 
thee to be an head of holy church’; and then suddenly he vanished 
away. And then he knew verily that it was an angel sent from our 
Lord to him, and from then forthon he left all such vain plays and 
never used them more, and began to live holily” (III, 94). Another 
child at play, St. Edmund Rich, was greeted by the Christ child Him- 
self with the words: “Hail! fellow, that goest alone. . . . Edmund, 
knowest thou not me? I am thy fellow in the school, and in all 
where thou goest I am ever on thy right side, and yet thou knowest 
me not, but look in my forehead and there thou shalt find my name 
written.” And then Edmund looked in his forehead and saw written 
therein with letters of gold, Jesus Nazarenus rex Judaeorum” (VI, 
231 f.). 

Nivard, the little brother of St. Bernard, protested with spiritual 
precocity when told that all the family fortune would be his since 
his brothers were going to the monastery: “ ‘Ye shall then have 
heaven, and leave to me only the earth. This part is not evenly ne 
righteously divided.’ . . . And afterwards he followed his brethren” 
(V, 16). 

Lest little boys should seem to have a monopoly on holiness, Vara- 
gine tells that the five-year-old Elizabeth of Hungary “abode so en- 
tentively in the church for to pray, that her fellows or her chamberers 
might unnethe’® bring her thence, and when she met any of her 
chamberers or fellows, she would follow them toward the chapel as 
it were for to play, for to have cause to enter into the church. And 
when she was entered, anon she kneeled down and lay down to the 
earth, howbeit that she knew not yet any letters; and she opened oft 


” Unnethe, scarcely. 
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the psalter tofore her in the church for to feign that she read . ., 
that she should be seen occupied” (VI, 214). 

In the adult life of this same saint, married readers could find in- 
spiration. Her intense devotion to husband and children was excelled 
only by her love of Christ and of the poor who called her mother, 
When the bones of her husband Louis were brought back from the 
Holy Land where he had died as a crusader, she said to our Lord; 
“ Sire, I render to thee graces and thankings of this, that I may re- 
ceive the bones of my sweet husband, and that thou hast vouchsafed 
to comfort me, poor caitiff. Sire, I loved him well which loved | 
thee . . . but against thy will I would not buy him again with a hair’” 
(VI, 221 f.). 

Less familiar to modern readers, perhaps, are the married saints, 
Natalie and Adrian, who lived in the time of Emperor Maximian, 
Adrian, condemned to death for his faith, went to his home to tell 
Natalie the time of his execution. Hearing of his approach, Natalie 
concluded that he had saved his life by apostasy, and weeping bit- 
terly, barred the door against him. “ ‘Let him be far from me,’ said 
she, ‘that is fallen away from God, and God forbid that I speak to 
the mouth of him that denied*® his God. O thou wretch without 
God, who constrained thee . . . ? Who hath taken thee from the 
saints, or who hath deceived thee for to depart from them? Say to 
me, wherefore art thou fled tofore thou sawest the battles? How art 
thou hurt? It is not granted to me to be the wife of a martyr. ...” 
Adrian rejoiced at his wife’s spirited words and hastened to reassure 
her: “Open the door to me, Natalie, my love and lady, for I have not 
fled the martyrdom as thou weenest, but I am come to call thee, as 
I promised to thee.’ And she believed it not, but said to him: ‘See 
how this traitor renegade deceiveth me, why liest thou? that other 
Judas! Flee, thou unhappy from me or I shall slay myself, and then 
thou shalt be full sorry.’ ” Finally Adrian convinced her that he was 
indeed going to martyrdom, whereupon she lovingly accompanied 


® Denied. Here and elsewhere Caxton, influenced by renier, in the French redaction, 
has renied. 
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him and encouraged him to bear his sufferings bravely: “Thou art 
blessed, my lord, for thou art made worthy to be of the number of 
saints; thou art blessed, my light, when thou sufferest for him that 
suffered death for thee; go then forth, my sweet love, that thou may- 
est see his glory” (V, 114-16). 

Children and their parents, as we have seen, might find patrons in 
the Legend. Bishops, priests, monks, and nuns have likewise count- 
less holy exemplars as well as horrible warnings to win them to the 
quest for perfection. Members of trades and professions also have 
saintly representatives: St. Loye and St. Dunstan for goldsmiths; the 
Four Crowned Martyrs for sculptors; SS. Cosmas and Damian for 
physicians; St. Thomas the Apostle for masons; SS. George and Mau- 
rice for soldiers; SS. Crispin and Crispinian for shoemakers; St. Ives 
for lawyers; and St. Felix for schoolmasters. St. Felix, it is said, was 
“delivered to be tormented into the hands of the children his scholars, 
“who slew him with their penpoints! And yet,” writes Caxton, “the 
church holdeth him for no martyr but for a confessor” (II, 21). A 
teacher may be pardoned for asking why he is considered “no martyr.” 

Schoolteachers may find special edification also in the life of St. 
Bede, who continued studying and instructing his disciples even when 
suffering in his last illness, saying to them: “Learn ye, my small chil- 
dren, whiles I am alive and with you; I wot not how long I shall abide 
with you” (VII, 41). Of St. Thomas Aquinas likewise it is narrated 
that “notwithstanding his malady he ceased not to sow and spread his 
holy doctrine of divine scripture and sapience” (VII, 158). Truly 
the lives of these saints bear out the familiar observation that the work 
of the world is done by the physically frail. 

College girls might find a trio of helpful patrons in the learned maid- 
ens Katherine, Barbara, and Eugenia. Of the first we are told that she 
overcame in argument fifty learned masters “which surmounted all 
mortal men in worldly wisdom” (VII, 19). Barbara, after beholding 
the idols which her father worshiped, “suddenly received the Holy 
Ghost and became marvelously subtle and clear in the love of Jesu 
Christ” (VI, 200). She went valorously to martyrdom after show- 
ing her scorn for the idols by “scratching them in their visages in 
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despising them all.” Eugenia, “perfect in all the liberal arts and let- 
ters,” having become Christian, converted her classmates Prothus and 
Jacinctus, by saying to them: “We have overpassed the arguments 
and syllogisms of the philosophers by study corruptible, the argu- 
ments of Aristotle and ideas of Plato, and the enseignments of Soc- 
rates. .. . Let us then be brethren and follow we our Lord Jesu 
Christ’” (V, 121). 

One of the most beautiful examples for both teachers and students 
is found in the life of St. Edmund Rich, whose scholars “profited 
more in one day than they did of other men’s teaching a whole 
week. ... And on a day he came to the school for to dispute of the 
blessed Trinity, and was there ere any of his scholars came, and fell 
in slumbering, sitting in his chair, and a white dove brought him the 
body of our Lord and put it into his mouth, and the dove ascended 
up into heaven again, and ever after St. Edmund thought that the 
sweet savour of our Lord’s flesh was in his mouth, by which he knew 
great privities of our Lord in heaven, for he passed all the doctors in 
Oxenford in conning, for he spake more like an angel than a man, and 
in all his lessons he remembered ever our Lord’s passion” (VI, 235). 

However diverse the occupations of men, all share in a common 
burden of guilt. For this reason, Varagine’s many accounts of mercy 
shown to sinners must be of profound interest to all his readers. His 
chapter on the nativity ends with a touching little story about a sin- 
ful woman who upon conversion was tempted to despair of pardon, 
thinking that she deserved hell. Then, “considering that children are 
easily pleased, she entreated Christ through His infancy and merited 
to hear His voice assuring her of pardon.”** Caxton, who omits this 
passage, gives at this point an original addition which has a charm of 
its own: “I have heard once preached of a worshipful doctor, that 
what person being in clean life desire on this day a boon of God, as 
far as it is rightful and good for him, our Lord at the reverence of 
this blessed high feast of his Nativity will grant it to him. Then let 
us always make us in clean life at this feast that we may so please 
him, that after this short life we may come unto his bliss” (I, 28). 


" Graesse, L.A., p. 46. 
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In the chapter on the resurrection we read about Carpo, a priest, who, 
because he prayed for and rejoiced at the punishment of sinners, is 
reproached by Christ: “And S. Denis, in an epistle that he made to 
Demophilus saith that Jesu Christ after his ascension said to an holy 
man named Carpo, ‘I am all ready yet to suffer for to save man’; by 
which it seemeth that if it were need that yet he were ready to suffer 
death” (I, 90 f.). 

The Legend tells in immense and appreciative detail the lives of 
such great penitents as Mary of Egypt, Mary Magdalen, Augustine, 
James Intercisus, Pelagienne, Thais, and Theodora.. Many of these 
saints were converted by other saints. Throughout the book, indeed, 
the motif of the saint’s compassion for the sinner runs like a recur- 
rent strain of music. From many examples I choose some of the most 
striking. 

When an old man confessed to St. Andrew that he had lived for 
fifty years in sin, the saint “began to weep and prayed from tierce 
unto nones. And when he arose he would not eat, and said: ‘I shall 
eat no meat till I know whether our Lord shall have pity of this old 
man. And when he had fasted five days, a voice came to S. Andrew 
and said to him: ‘Andrew, thy request is granted for the old man’” 
(II, 97). As for St. Ambrose, he “was of so great compassion that 
when any confessed to him his sin, he wept so bitterly that he would 
make the sinner to weep” (III, 115). A repetition of the story of the 
prodigal son is narrated in the life of St. John the Evangelist. After 
he had converted a young man, he was told that the youth had fallen 
into evil company and was the head of a band of robbers. The saint 
rent his clothes for sorrow at this news, and then, despite his age, 
mounted a horse and pursued the young man, calling after him: 
“‘My most sweet son, why fleest thou from thy father feeble and 
old? Be thou not afeard, son, for I shall yield account for thee to 
Jesu Christ and truly I shall gladly die for thee like as Jesu Christ 


died for us. Turn again, my son, turn again, Jesu Christ hath sent 
me to thee. 


? 


And when he heard him thus speak, he abode with a 
heavy cheer and wept, repenting him bitterly, and fell down to the 
feet of the apostle... . And the apostle fasted and prayed to God 
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for him, and gat for him remission of his sins and forgiveness, and 
he lived so virtuously after, that S. John ordained him to be a bishop” 
(II, 171 f.). 

Besides these instances of compassion for sinners, Varagine gives 
many illustrations of the saints’ sympathy for the poor. St. John the 
Almoner, who called the poor his lords, could not sleep under a fine 
coverlet given him by a rich man, for the price of it might have 
clothed three hundred men. “Ah, Lord,” he cried “how many there 
be of my lords now in the mire, how many in the rain, how many so 
cold that their teeth beat together, and how many that sleep in the 
market place!” and said to himself “And thou, wretch, devourest the 


great fishes, and restest in thy chamber with thy wickedness under a 
coverture of twenty-six pounds to warm thy carrion” (II, 275 f.). 
St. Loye was so continually at the service of the needy that “they 
that would speak with him must ask and inquire of the poor people 
where he was” (III, 262). When Emperor Decius demanded that St. 
Laurence surrender to him the riches of the Church, the holy sub- 
deacon, gathering together the poor, the blind and the lame, pre- 


sented them to him, saying: “Here be the treasures’” (IV, 213). 


St. John the Almoner not only assisted the poor personally but 
moved others to follow his example. One of his methods was story- 
telling. Of all his tales the best, perhaps, is that of Peter the Toller, 
a rich man who was cruel to the poor. One day, unable to induce a 
beggar to leave his gate, he took a rye loaf and threw it at the man’s 
head. “And then within two days after, this rich man was sick, and 
like for to die, and as he lay he was ravished in spirit, in which he 
was set in judgment, and black men bringing forth his wicked deeds, 
and laid them in a balance on that one side, and on that other side he 
saw some clothed in white, mourning and sorrowful, but they had 
nothing to leave against them in that other balance, and one of them 
said: ‘Truly we have nothing but a rye loaf which he gave to God 
against his will but two days gone.’ And then they put that loaf into 
that balance, and him seemed the balances were like even. Then they 
said to him: ‘Increase and multiply this rye loaf, or else thou must be 
delivered to these black moors or fiends.’ And when he awoke he 
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said: ‘Alas! if a rye loaf have so much availed me which I gave in 
despite, how much should it have availed me if I had given all my 
goods to poor men with a good will!’” (II, 269 f.) In the course of 
his subsequent almsgiving this Peter had the same experience as St. 
Martin, St. Catherine of Siena, and other generous saints, of seeing our 
Lord wearing the garments that he had given to the poor. St. John 
the Almoner was approached three times by the same man seeking alms. 
To deceive the saint the mendicant had changed his clothing—thereby 
practicing the same fraud from which the venerable Pére Lamy suf- 
fered in our own day. When St. John’s dispenser pointed out to him 
that the same man had come repeatedly, the saint replied: “Give to 
him twelve besants [he had received six on each of the two earlier 
visits] lest it be my Lord Jesu Christ that will prove me whether he 
might more take or I give” (II, 274). 


Other types of affliction also commanded the charitable attention of 
the saints. St. Leonard was the special patron of prisoners, whose fet- 
ters he loosed in such numbers that his tomb was hung with the iron 
chains of his grateful clients. One man, about to imprison someone un- 
justly, said to himself: “ ‘If I set this man in irons, Leonard shall anon 
deliver him, and if I may keep him I shall make him pay for his ran- 
som a thousand shillings. I wot well what I shall do. I shall go make 
a right great and deep pit under the earth in my tower, and I shall 
cast him therein bounded with many bonds. And after I shall . . . make 
a chest of tree upon the mouth of the pit, and shall make my knights 
to lie therein all armed. And how be it that if Leonard break the irons, 
yet shall he not enter into it under the earth. And... on a night St. 
Leonard came and turned the chest wherein the knights lay armed, 
and closed them therein like as dead men be in a tomb.” Then appear- 
ing to the poor captive, he took him by the hand “and took him in his 
arms and bare him out of the tower and then spake to him as a friend 
doth to a friend and set him at home in his house” (VI, 136 f.). 


Cripples, the diseased, and the blind received many favors from the 
saints. Among the good works of Edward the Confessor we read that 
he carried a cripple on his back, healed a woman’s blemished face, and 
restored sight to a number of suppliants. An amusing story is told in 
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the chapter on St. Martin: “And it is said that there were . . . two fel- 
lows, one lame and that other was blind, the lame taught the blind man 
the way, and the blind bare the lame man, and thus gat they much 
money .. . and they heard say that many sick men were healed when 
the body of St. Martin was borne out of the church on procession, 
And they were afraid lest the body should be brought tofore their 
house, and that peradventure they might be healed, which in no wise 
they would not be, for if they were healed they should not get so 
much money... . And therefore they fled from that place and went 
to another church whereas they supposed that the body should not 
come. And as they fled they encountered and met the holy body 
suddenly. . . . And because God giveth many benefits to men not 
desired, and that would not have them, they were both healed against 
their will, and were right sorry therefor” (VI, 157). 

Pilgrims and wayfarers were also the special objects of saintly 
benevolence. St. Martha, “the hostess of our Lord,” is repeatedly 
praised by Varagine for her hospitality. “It is nowhere read that 
Martha had ever any husband ne fellowship of man, but she as a no- 
ble hostess ministered and served our Lord, and would also that her 
sister should serve him and help her, for she thought that all the world 
was not sufficient to serve such a guest.” In all her prayers she ad- 
dresses Christ as “my dear guest” and when He speaks to her or of 
her, it is as “my well-beloved hostess” (IV, 135-40). Two saints, 
both named Julian, are likewise praised for hospitality. One is said 
to have been “Simon the Leper, whom our Lord healed of his meas- 
elry, and [who] bade Jesu Christ to dinner.” The other, called Julian 
the Hospitaller, having unwittingly killed his own father and mother, 
went with his wife to build a great hospital by a torrential river. 
There he helped people to pass over the stream and on one occasion 
had the experience of assisting a heavenly visitant who appeared to 
him in the guise of a poor leper. St. Cuthbert, acting as guest-master 
of his monastery, was also privileged to serve angels unawares. The 
ministrations of St. Arnold, hermit, are told in some detail: “He made 


a little house . . . and when any poor people came there, he friendly 
received and served them, their hosen he did pull off, their feet he 
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washed, and made clean their shoon, and also much benignly he made 
their beds, and made their meat ready, and so he was both cook and 
bishop together. Hunger and thirst suffered he many times so that 
he might of his own meat feed his fellows” (VII, 168 f.). 


These good deeds were not always received gratefully. Many a 
page of the Golden Legend tells the sadly familiar story of kindness 
unappreciated and holy wisdom despised. St. Martin, when dumb 
beasts obeyed him and his people scorned his precepts, said “all weep- 
ing: “The serpents understand me well, and the men will not hear 
me’” (VI, 148). It was St. Martin too who had to endure the con- 
tempt of his own subdeacon Brice, who, when a poor man asked 
where Martin was to be found, answered bitterly: “Go into the 
church, and him that thou shalt see there looking upward to heaven 
as a mad man or one from himself, that same is Martin.” The saint, 
aware of what had been said of him, inquired gently of his sub- 
deacon: “Brice, seemeth it to thee that I am a fool or frantic?” He 
then took a saintly revenge on the confused young man by prophesy- 
ing that Brice should succeed him as bishop and should suffer many 
adversities in that office. This came to pass and Brice as well as Mar- 
tin is now honored as a saint (VI, 158 f.). 


Other saints who suffered rejection and contempt include St. Sim- 
eon, who was expelled from his monastery because his penitential 
life annoyed his brethren; St. Rock, who after devotedly nursing 
those sick of the plague, was ejected from the city of Piacenza; and 
St. Genevieve, who was disparaged by the people of Paris when St. 
Germain inquired concerning her. The patience of St. Remigius 
and his tranquil acquience in the folly of his proteges is worthy of 
special mention. Here is Caxton’s version of the episode: “And S. 
Remigius knew by the spirit of prophecy and by the will of God, 
that a great famine should come, and assembled in the town great 
plenty of wheat. And the drunken villains of the town mocked and 
scorned him of his providence, and set the garners afire. And when 
he knew it he came thither, and because he was cold for age and his 
last time approached fast, he sat down by the fire and warmed him, 
and said with a peaceable heart: “The fire is always good.’” God, 
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nevertheless, unwilling that his servants should be so insulted, pun- 
ished those that made the fire: “all the men of their lineage were 
broken in their members and the women gouty”? (V, 210). 


The humility of the saints was always equal to the contempt of 
their enemies. When Troyes, where St. Lupus was bishop, was be- 
sieged by Attila, the barbarian introduced himself as “the scourge 
and rod of God. And then the meek bishop said to him, sore weep- 
ing: ‘I am Lupus that have wasted the flock of God and have need 
of the scourging of God’” (III, 206). 


Between St. Paul the Hermit and St. Brandon a contest of humil- 
ity occurred, when the latter said of the aged recluse: “Now I see 
a man that liveth more like an angel than a man, wherefore we 
wretches may be ashamed that we live not better.” Then St. Paul 
said to St. Brandon: “Thou art better than I, for our Lord hath 
showed to thee more of his privities than he hath done to me, where- | 
fore thou oughtest to be more praised than I” (VII, 63). The power 
of humility is epitomized in the remark of the devil to St. Macarius; 
“Lo! what thou doest I do, thou fastest and I eat not, thou wakest 
and I never sleep, but there is one thing in which thou overcomest 
me. ... That is humility and thy meekness by which I mdy not pre- 
vail against thee” (II, 218). It was humility extending even to love of 
enemies that impelled St. Polycarp, about to be taken prisoner for 
his faith, to set a table for his enemies: he “made to them as good 
cheer as they had been his friends, and gave to them largely wine 
and meat” (VII, 147). 

The humility of the saints is not to be identified with lack of cour- 
age. Throughout the Golden Legend we find spirited rejoinders and 
incisive arguments addressed by the martyrs to their unjust judges. 
St. Euphemia went so far as to claim priority in martyrdom over the 
other prisoners because she was of noble lineage. She demanded of 
her persecutor: “Why puttest thou tofore me the strangers and un- 
known, and makest them go to Christ tofore me? For it were my 
pleasure to go thither by martyrdom tofore them.” Incidentally, 


*Gouty is mistranslated from the Latin gutturosae, goitrous. Caxton transmitted 
this error from the French version he was using. 
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Euphemia’s qualifications to be the patroness of lion-tamers cannot 
be passed over. Varagine gravely reports that when she was thrown 
to the lions, “they ran to this holy virgin in fawning her, and joined 
their tails together, and made of them a chair for her to sit on.” This 
is a touch worthy of Walt Disney. It is small wonder that “when 
the judge saw that, he was much confounded so that almost he died 
for anguish and sorrow” (V, 144-46). 

The saints’ boldness toward their persecutors was extended upon 
occasion even to other saints. It is pleasant if surprising to read of 
St. Loye’s remarks of St. Colomba, when the sexton reported that all 
the ornaments had been stolen from the church of St. Colomba. 
“Then Loye went into the oratory . . . and said to him: ‘Hark thou, 
Colomba, what I say to thee; my Redeemer will that anon thou bring 
again the ornaments of this church that have been taken away, or I 
shall in such wise close the doors with thorns, that never hereafter 
thou shalt, in this place, be served’” (III, 265 f.). Needless to say, 
all the jewels were restored the next morning. 

Our Lady makes frequent and characteristic appearances in the 
Golden Legend. Saint and sinner treat her as a familiar and beloved 
advocate. In one arresting passage we read of a widow whose son 
had been unjustly imprisoned. She prayed to Our Lady for his re- 
lease, but when her request was not immediately granted, she “en- 
tered then into the church whereas the image of our Lady was carved, 
and stood tofore the image and areasoned it in this manner, saying: 
‘O blessed Virgin, I have prayed oft thee for my son that thou 
shouldst deliver him, and thou hast not helped me his wretched 
mother... .. And therefore like as my son is taken from me so shall 
I take away thine, and set him in prison in hostage for mine.’ And 
in this saying she approached near and took away from the image 
the child that she held in her lap, and wrapped it in clean clothes 
and shut it in her chest, and locked it fast right diligently, and was 
right joyful that she had so good hostage for her son, and kept it 
much diligently. And the night following, the blessed Virgin Mary 
came to the son of the same widow, and opened to him the door of 
the prison, and commanded him to go hence and said to him: ‘Son, 
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say to thy mother that she yield to me again my son sith I have de 
livered her son’” (V, 107). 

Sometimes Our Lady came in order to rebuke and correct. One 
of Caxton’s original additions to the Legend tells how she reproved 
St. Augustine for praying at every shrine but hers when he visited 
the church. This gave occasion for the saint to compose the beau. 
tiful prayer which is now the first responsory after the first lesson 
in the Common Office for feasts of the Blessed Virgin. I give it in 
Caxton’s version: “Holy and undefiled virginity, I wot never wha 
laud and praisings I shall give to thee. For him that all the heavens 
might not take ne contain, thou hast borne in thy womb” (V, 111), 

Perhaps the most typical action of Our Lady is illustrated in the 
chapter on St. Dominic. In a vision related by a friar minor, she 
presented St. Dominic and St. Francis to Christ as her true soldiers, 
It is the prelude to this introduction of the saints which here con- 
cerns us. “He saw on a night Jesu Christ in the air, holding three 
spears in his hand, and brandishing them against the world, and his 
mother ran hastily against him, and demanded him what he would do. 
And he said to her: ‘All the world is full of vices, of pride, of lux. 
ury, and of avarice, and therefore I will destroy them with these 
three spears.’ Then the Blessed Virgin fell down at his feet and said; 
‘Dear son, have pity and tarry thy justice by thy mercy.’ And Jesu 
Christ said to her: ‘Seest thou not how many wrongs and injuries they 
do to me?’ And she answered: ‘Son, attemper thy wrath and tarry a 
little, I have a true servant and a noble fighter against the vices” (IV, 
179 f.). How clearly one recognizes in this episode the tireless inter- 
cession of Our Lady! So in the fifteenth-century collection of Mir- 
acles of the Blessed Virgin Mary we see her intervening to preserve 
the world from the vengeance of God, and pleading with Him “not 
for this or that sinner but for the whole human race, so that drops 
of sweat roll off her image, because she is holding back Hs 
arm, outstretched to destroy the world.”** “My child,” she said to 
Pére Lamy, “if God should break the world to fragments, I should 


* Eileen Power, introduction to Johannes Herolt, Miracles of the B.V.M., ed. C.© 
Swinton Bland (London, 1928) I, xxxv. 
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gather up the pieces and take them back to Him.”—And to the little 
children at Fatima: “Sinners must cease to offend God, for He is al- 
ready greatly offended.” The accents are unmistakable whether it is Our 
Lady in person or her image in that literature which is her speaking 
mirror. 

In his great work, the Golden Legend, Blessed James of Varagine 
has introduced us to a multitude of the most noble members of the 
household of Christ. Despite superficial differences, a family trait 
unites them all: the love of God. This is what made St. William “al- 
ways glad and joyous (and that displeased much to some that were of 
hard and rude living)” (III, 268); this is what made St. Louis eat the 
scraps of food left by the poor whom he had served; this is what made 
St. Andrew greet with longing the cross on which he was to die: “O 
thou cross which hast received beauty and noblesse of the members of 
our Lord, whom I have so long desired and curiously loved, and whom 
my courage hath so much desired and coveted, take me from hence, 
and yield me to my master” (II, 103). Finally, this is what links the 
readers of Varagine’s golden book to its author and to its subjects in 
the joyful hope that they all may be found united in heaven, at home 
with “Christ, and the mother of Christ, and all His hallows.” 

SistER Mary Jeremy, O.P. 
Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 





Call To Arms 
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N the United States the lives of some 25,000,000 Catholics are suf- 

ficiently impressive to be the occasion for only about 115,000 con- 
versions a year. The chief factors in the numerical expansion of the 
Catholic Church in the United States have been immigration and the 
propagation of the faithful, not conversion or a propagation of the 
faith. 

The so-called notes of the Church, being its claim to attention, and 
its vindication of divine origin, are apostolicity, unity, catholicity, 
and holiness. We should remark that some of the evidence for the 
first three of these notes is remote, calling for a knowledge of what 
has occurred in the past twenty centuries and a knowledge of what 
exists in regions other than local. Holiness alone is immediately evi- 
dent. Hence we may logically conclude that the note of the Church 
most likely to impress most of the people of this country is holiness. 
But the fact revealed by the number of conversions indicates that the 
Church in the United States has little reason for self-satisfaction as 
regards the note of holiness. And until the holiness of the American 
Church becomes considerably more evident, the conversion of Amer- 
ica remains highly improbable. 

Everyone should be able to understand the important things that 
are involved in being a Christian. At least Jesus succeeded in making 
these important things clear to ordinary audiences, as is evident to 
anyone who studies His Sermon on the Mount and His parables. 
However, in the course of time some of these important elements have 
become confused to a point where they are no longer as forceful and 
as clear as they once were. One of the important things that has so 
suffered is what we now call the vocation to perfection. We propose 
in this paper to attempt to restate this basic truth of Christian morals 
with as much Gospel clarity and theological exactitude as we can. 

Perhaps the most effective way to introduce clarity into a complex 
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theological question is to locate the question in its proper doctrinal 
context and to state the question precisely. Thus, for example, the 
rocesses Of cooking become enormously and unnecessarily compli- 
cated when located in a context of chemistry and physics, and ques- 
tions of cooking become insoluble when one is not too sure what 
dish is being prepared. 

Sometimes the vocation to perfection is discussed in a context of 
predestination. Inasmuch as “being called” is the term used to designate 
part of the process of predestination, there is a verbal foundation for 
this misunderstanding. Undoubtedly those who are perfect are pre- 
destinated. However, we are familiar only with the broad outline of 
| God’s plan for predestination and with those details which revelation 
and experience have made known to us. Hence predestination is too 
obscure a context to make clear the extent and nature of the vocation 
to perfection. Furthermore, inasmuch as St. Thomas did not thus util- 
| ize predestination, it can well be separated from the question as more 
or less extraneous. The truths of moral theology are not based on 
predestination either as it exists in God’s mind or as it works out in 
creation. 

Almost invariably modern authors discuss the vocation to perfection 
ina context of the various subdivisions of grace: efficient and suf- 
ficient grace, both remote and proximate. But the highly technical 
and scientific nature of these terms makes discussion of the question 
dificult in such a context. And because of the widespread disparity of 
thought concerning these subdivisions of grace, the question of the 
vocation to perfection can become confused. As will soon appear, 
the universal vocation to the perfection of charity is founded on grace: 
not on grace under the aspect of its efficacy, but on grace under the 
aspect of law. 

Finally, the so-called “signs of a vocation” cited from Tauler and 
St John of the Cross contribute but little to a theoretical discussion 
of the nature, extent, and existence of the vocation to perfection. 
These signs, i.e., that meditation becomes impracticable, that the soul 


has no desire to fix its imagination on any particular interior or ex- 
terior object and that the soul takes delight in being alone with God, 
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are of some practical utility to confessors in directing souls and give 
a certain degree of experimental verification to the theory of vocation 
However, our moral positions are not based on such experiences nor 
is our theory on the nature of vocation a generalization from particular 
instances. Hence these “signs” have value as footnotes to the question, 
but not as a context for discussion. 


The universal vocation to perfection was explained by Christ in 
the parable of the sower in a context of grace. And St. Thomas treay 
most explicitly of the vocation to perfection in his tract on the New 
Law, the principal element of which He identifies with grace. Jus 
as moral science bases its argument concerning the natural goal of 


human living on the nature of man, so the vocation to the perfection 
of charity in Christian living is founded upon participated divine nz 
ture which St. Thomas here calls grace. This idea, which will be 
explained at greater length later on, is mentioned here only to establish 
the point that grace is the proper context for a discussion of the na 
ture, existence, and extent of the vocation to perfection. 

We may divide the term vocation into two senses: general or ob- 
jective vocation and personal or subjective vocation. These two senses 
of the term as subsequently used should be understood as paralleling 
the familiar and obvious distinction between the explicit expression 
of God’s mind as precept and the determining factor in volitional be 
havior as conscience. Conscience is here taken as an imperative state: 
ment of a practical moral truth concerning some concrete, particular 
human action; e.g., “I must get up and go to Mass for this is Sunday.” 
These statements of conscience are but particularizations and conclt- 
sions of the broader and more general truths of Christian morals, eg, 
the precept of the Church concerning the obligation of attending Mas 
on Sundays. So, too, the subjective vocation is but a particularization 
and personal application of a more general and objective statement of 
God’s mind in a precept. 

Evidently an analysis of the vocation to perfection necessarily entails 
an explanation of the term perfection. In the Sermon on the Mount 
our Lord explained in elaborate detail for a Jewish audience brougit 
up under the Old Law just how perfection under the New Law 
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differed from perfection under the Old Law. Anyone familiar with 
this sermon readily sees that it is but an application of the summary 
of all Christian moral precepts: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind: and thy neighbor as thyself” (Luke 
10: 27). St. Paul’s magnificent praise of charity is but a repetition of 
this theme. “Put ye on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy and be- 
loved, the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, patience: 
bearing with one another ... But above all things have charity, which 
is the bond of perfection.”’ “If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And if I should have prophecy and should know all 
mysteries, and all knowledge, and if I should have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, 1 am nothing. And if 
Ishould distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should de- 
liver my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing.”? “And now there remain faith, hope, and charity, these 
three: but the greatest of these is charity.”* St. Thomas argues to the 
same position: “A thing is said to be perfect in so far as it attains its 
proper end, which is the ultimate perfection thereof ... Now, it is 
charity that unites us to God, who is the last end of the human mind, 
since he that abideth in charity abideth in God, and God in him (I 
John 4: 16). Therefore the perfection of the Christian life consists 
chiefly in charity.”* From this it is abundantly clear that the perfec- 
tion of the Christian life is to be ascertained in terms of charity. 


However, charity is a virtue that is capable of growth and hence 
of a greater or lesser degree of intensity. Accordingly, even with 
reference to charity itself the more intense degrees are in a special 
way designated as perfect. “The spiritual increase of charity may be 
considered in respect of a certain likeness to the growth of a human 
body. For although this latter growth may be divided into parts, yet 
it has certain fixed divisions according to those particular actions or 


*Col. 3:12-15. 

*I Cor. 13:1 ff. 

*[bid., 13:13. 
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pursuits to which man is brought by this same growth. Thus we speak 
of a man being an infant until he has the use of reason, after which we 
distinguish another state of man wherein he begins to speak and tp 
use his reason, while there is again a third state, that of adolescence, 
when he begins to acquire the powers of generation, and so on unti 
he arrives at perfection. In like manner the diverse degrees of charity 
are distinguished according to the different pursuits to which man js 
brought by the increase of charity. For at first it is incumbent on 
man to occupy himself chiefly with avoiding sin and resisting his 
concupiscences, which move him in opposition to charity: this con. 
cerns beginners, in whom charity has to be fed and fostered lest it 
be destroyed: in the second place man’s chief pursuit is to aim a 
progress in good, and this is the pursuit of the proficient, whose chief 
aim is to strengthen their charity by adding to it; while man’s third 
pursuit is to aim chiefly at union with an enjoyment of God: this 
belongs to the perfect who desire to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ.”* It is to be noted that the term vocation to perfection has 
reference to the perfection of charity in this third grade, ie. 
chiefly aiming at union with God and enjoyment of God. 


Concretely the perfection of charity in this special sense involves 
contemplation, i.e., the loving knowledge of God. The nature of 
contemplation falls outside the scope of this paper. Here it wil 
be sufficient to note that perfection and contemplative perfection ot 
even mystical perfection do not involve charismatic gifts and such 
extraordinary experiences as visions and levitations. 

In summary then, the vocation to perfection signifies a truth of 
Christian morals which states that Christians ought to strive after 
the perfect grade of charity, i.e., contemplative perfection in which 
their chief pursuit is union with God and enjoyment of Him. 

The conclusions of Christian morals rest upon a variety of premises 
This science argues from what things are and what God has said about 
them. Occasionally one and the same conclusion is drawn from both 
these sources. Thus, for example, moral science argues in the naturd 
order from the nature of man to a statement concerning the goal of 
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human living, that man can and ought to act for God as for an ulti- 
mate end; however, this also happens to be a matter of divine precept. 
So, in the supernatural order the statement of Christian morals con- 
cerning the vocation to perfection can be established both from the 
nature of grace and from the precept of charity. 


Though Christ never used the word grace, yet He did preach the 
doctrine of grace, when He described the nature of the kingdom of 
heaven in the parables, especially in the parables of the. sower, the 
grain of mustard seed, and the leaven. In analyzing these parables, we 
must keep in mind their doctrinal generality. The kingdom of heaven 
is a term broad enough to include both this life and the next, the 
external life of the Church and the internal life of grace. Further- 
more, though the parables had particular concrete applications to the 
doctrinal problems of His hearers, Christ meant them to teach general 
truths including a much broader area of particularization. A brief 
analysis of these three parables will suffice to make evident the char- 
acteristics of grace pertinent to this discussion. 

In the parable of the sower, Christ makes a comparison between the 
seed and the word. The basis for this comparison is in the like diversity 
of lot that each experiences, the seed in the earth and the word in the 
world. The direct and formal doctrine taught in this parable was that 
the diverse future lot of the word of the kingdom depended on the 
diverse dispositions of men. As Christ taught this parable it was meant 
as a corrective to the current Jewish notion that their nationality gave 
them alone an a priori right to membership in the kingdom. Now, 
it is true that the word of the kingdom is a broader term than grace, 
but it includes grace since from this seed the earth bears fruit. Let us 
note that the actual diversity of lot does not depend on the fact that 
only some received the word, or that some received a different word 
from others. The word was broadcast universally to all and of itself 
always contained within itself the power to produce fruit. In other 
words, to the extent that the kingdom of heaven signifies the internal 
life of grace and the word of the kingdom includes grace, it is evident 


from this parable that grace is given universally and contains within 
itself the power to bring forth fruit. 
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The parables of the mustard seed and the leaven develop this latter as. 
pect more fully. The parable of the mustard seed describes the exten. 
sive potentialities of the word, and the parable of the !caven describes 
its intensive potentialities. True, in their immediate application to His 
hearers Christ intended by these two parables to correct the erroneous 
notion that the external kingdom was to be glorious and obvious in its 
beginnings. However, it is equally true that these two parables are part 
of His general description of the nature of the kingdom both external 
and internal and hence the lesson of these parables can be validly applied 
to the internal life of grace. 


Lest this idea of the potentialities of grace may appear as unverified 
by the weight of theological authority, it may be well to quote the 
words of St. Thomas concerning the organic unity between grace and 
glory. In the first place grace in the soul of a wayfarer and grace in 
the soul of the blessed is one and the same thing numerically. “The 
division into prevenient and subsequent grace does not divide grace in 
its essence, but only in its effects . . . for subsequent grace, inasmuch 
as it pertains to glory, is not numerically distinct from prevenient 
grace whereby we are at present justified. For even as the charity of 
earth is not voided in heaven, so must the same be said of the light of 
grace, since the notion of neither implies imperfection.”* And as a 
matter of fact in this context St. Thomas even used the example of 
the seed. “The grace of the Holy Ghost which we have at present, 
although unequal to glory in act, is equal to it virtually as the seed 
of a tree, wherein the whole tree is virtually. So likewise by grace the 
Holy Ghost dwells in man; and He is a sufficient cause of life ever- 
lasting; hence (II Cor. 1:22) He is called the pledge of our inher- 
itance.”’ Rightly then is grace called the beginning of glory. “The 
form does not surpass the proportion of the matter; they are both of 
the same genus. In like manner grace and glory are referred to the 
same genus, for grace is nothing else than a beginning of glory in us.” 
This unity is not only numerical and specific but also organic, i.e., of 


* Ibid., Ia Tae, q. 111, a. 3 ad 2. 
* [bid., q. 114, a. 3 ad 3. 
*Ibid., Wa Mae, q. 24, a. 2 ad 2. 
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cause and effect. “Sanctifying grace does indeed take away sin; but 
it has other effects also, because it suffices to carry man through every 
step as far as eternal life. Hence to Paul was it said (II Cor. 12:9), 
‘My grace is sufficient for thee’: and he says of himself (I Cor. 15: 
10), ‘By the grace of God I am what I am.’ Therefore sanctifying 
grace is given, not only for the remission of sin, but also for the growth 
and stability in righteousness.””® 

In brief summary, then, the argument from the nature of grace 
runs as follows: grace is universally available and contains within itself 
the potentialities of bringing man to perfection. However, the ulti- 
mate actualities for which things were created are their ends or goals 
to which they should be promoted by human agency when they have 
an immediate reference to human living and fall within human 
potentialities. Thus, for example, the human intellect has a capacity 
for knowing truths about God, and, since this knowledge has an im- 
mediate reference to human living and falls within human potential- 
ities, it should be sought after. So, too, with the human powers di- 
vinized through grace. Accordingly all men should strive to avail 
themselves of these supernatural potentialities. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that this argument is meant to conclude only to the universal 
general or objective vocation to perfection. As proposed by Christ, 
this doctrine about the kingdom has the obvious note of clarity, a 
subtle charm, and a wealth of invitation. But unfortunately the para- 
bles suffer from frequent misinterpretation. In their day they were a 
mode of instruction perfectly adapted to the Jewish mind. 

A certain lawyer once asked Christ what he must do to gain eternal 
life; and Jesus asked him what was written in the Law. The lawyer 
quoting Deuteronomy and Leviticus, answered: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy whole soul and 
with thy whole strength and with thy whole mind; and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself” (Luke 10: 27). And Christ told the lawyer that he 
had answered rightly. This is a statement of the divine precept of 
charity, given repeatedly in slightly different forms in Mark 12:30, 
and Matt. 22:37. 


*Ibid., Wa, q. 72, a. 7 ad 1. 
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The question naturally arises, whether the perfection of charity, in 
the sense that term has in this paper, falls under the precept as stated, 
St. Thomas states unequivocally that it does. To better understand $¢, 
Thomas’ position in this matter, it will be useful to outline his concept 
of precept and counsel, and the various ways that things fall under the 
precept of charity. Ordinarily people tend to think that the precepty 
are a rule of life for those who have only a minimum of holiness, and 
the counsels are for the really holy people like monks and nuns and 
priests. However, such is not St. Thomas’ understanding of the terms, 
For him both precepts and counsels are statements about the morality 
of human actions. In general, they differ under two aspects, namely, 
object matter and obligation. The object matter of precept, i.e., the 
human activity prescribed, concerns the goal and the indispensable 
means to the goal. Thus the precept of charity demands that we have 
God for the goal of our actions, and the other precepts command or 
forbid actions that are necessary for or incompatible with the pursuit 
of the goal; e.g., “honor thy father and thy mother” and “thou shalt 
not commit adultery.” The counsels, on the other hand, have as their 
object matter those human activities which facilitate the pursuit of 
the goal. In other words, the goal itself does not belong to counsel, 
but those means which make achievement of the goal more secure. 
And because of this diversity of object matter, there is a consequent 
diversity in the way which precept and counsel bind the human con- 
science. The precepts impose moral necessity or strict obligation upon 
one, whereas the counsels do not. 

However, to this general outline of precept and counsel must be 
added some peculiarities of the precept concerning the goal, i.e., the 
precept of charity. The goal is commanded both as something to be 
pursued and as something to be achieved; i.e., God as possessed in the 
beatific vision is commanded as a thing to be pursued and God as 
loved with charity as a thing factually achieved. Thus one can fail 
to fulfill this precept either by not pursuing beatitude as a goal or 
by not possessing the virtue of charity. Furthermore, inasmuch 4s 
this is a positive precept, the acts commanded by it need not be con- 
tinuously exercised. In this respect it is unlike a negative precept, 
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which demands continuous fulfillment; e.g., a man must abstain from 
adultery, not only at stipulated times, but absolutely always. 


The Angelic Doctor’s'® statement about the perfection of charity 
43a matter of precept or of counsel is as follows: 


Perfection is said to consist in a thing in two ways: in one way, primarily 
and essentially; in another, secondarily and accidentally. Primarily and 
esentially the perfection of the Christian life consists in charity, principal- 
ly with regard to the love of God, secondarily with regard to the love of 
our neighbor, both of which are the matter of the chief commandments 
of the divine law, as stated above. Now the love of God and of our neigh- 
bor is not commanded according to a measure, so that what is in excess 
of the measure is the matter of counsel. This is evident from the very 
form of the commandment, pointing as it does to perfection, for instance, 
in the words “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart” 
ince the ‘whole’ is the same as the ‘perfect’ according to the Philosopher, 
ind in the words ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ since every one 
loves himself most. The reason for this is that the end of the command- 
ment is charity, according to the Apostle (I Tim. 1:5); and the end is not 
subject to a measure, but only such things as are directed to the end, as the 
Philosopher observes (Polit., 1, 3); a physician does not measure the 
mount of his healing, but how much medicine or diet he shall employ for 
the purpose of healing. Consequently it is evident that perfection consists 
sentially in the observance of the commandments; wherefore St. Augus- 
tne says (De perf. justit., 8): “Why then should not this perfection be 
prescribed to man, although no man has it in this life?” 


From this we see that the perfection of charity falls under the 
general precept of charity: it is contained in the general expressed law 
sa part in the whole. In the article quoted above, St. Thomas in 
tply to the objection based on the fact that all are not bound in strict 
wbligation to perfection in charity, distinguishes the various ways 
this precept is fulfilled. “As Augustine says: “The perfection of char- 
ty is prescribed to man in this life, because one runs not right unless 
ine knows whither to run. And how shall we know this if no com- 
mandment declares it to us?’ And since that which is a matter of pre- 
tpt can be fulfilled variously, one does not break a commandment 
trough not fulfilling it in the best way, but it is enough to fulfill it 
aany way whatever. Now the perfection of divine love is a matter 


"[bid., Ua Hae, q. 184, a. 3. 
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of precept for all without exception, so that even the perfection of 
heaven is not excepted from this precept . . . and one escapes trans- 
gressing the precept in whatever measure one attains to the perfec- 
tion of divine love. The lowest degree of divine love is to love noth- 
ing more than God, or contrary to God, or equally with God, and 
whoever falls short of this degree of perfection nowise fulfills the 
precept. There is another degree of the divine love, which cannot be 
fulfilled so long as we are on the way .. . and it is evident that to 
fall short of this is not to be a transgressor of the precept; and in like 
manner one does not transgress the precept if one does not attain to 
the intermediate degrees of perfection, provided one attain to the 
lowest” (ibid. ad 2um). In other words, the precept of charity de- 
clares that all should strive for the perfection of charity as for a goal 
in this life but does not impose the achievement of that goal as moral- 
ly necessary for salvation. 

That it should be sought after as a goal follows from St. Thomas’ 
statement that this precept deals with the end of human living and in 
an unqualified or unlimited measure. That the achievement of per- 
fection is not morally necessary for salvation follows from his state- 
ment that the precept can be fulfilled in various ways. Thus the 
objective or general vocation to perfection is based on precept and 
not on counsel. The counsels are concerned with the means where- 
by this perfection is to be achieved, i.e., they do not essentially but 
only instrumentally pertain to perfection. “Secondarily and instru- 
mentally, however, perfection consists in the observance of the coun- 
sels, all of which, like the commandments, are directed to charity: 
yet not in the same way. For the commandments other than the 
precepts of charity are directed to the removal of things contrary to 
charity, things with which charity is incompatible, whereas the 
counsels are directed to the removal of things that hinder the act of 
charity, and yet are not contrary to charity.”" 

Lest St. Thomas’ statement about the preceptive character of per- 
fection may seem ambiguous or contradictory to his general context 
of precept and counsel, it may be well to give a summary analysis 
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of his position. In the first place, his position that the perfection of 
charity pertains to precept rather than counsel is founded on the 
diversity of object matter which these two types of moral statement 
encompass. Inasmuch as the perfection of charity has the character 
of an end or goal and not the character of means, it pertains to the 
precept of charity. From this point of view any ambiguity concern- 
ing what he means by the perfection of charity can be clarified. In 
other words, perfection is here considered a goal to be pursued rath- 
er than an achievement. Thus the act of pursuing the perfection of 
charity is commanded by the precept in an unqualified sense. The 
actual performance of acts of perfect charity are not commanded in 
an unqualified sense. 

Inasmuch as the precept can be fulfilled diversely, a minimum of 
actual charity is all that falls under strict moral necessity or obli- 
gation. However, inasmuch as actually perfect charity is a more com- 
plete achievement of the goal, it pertains to the precept in a qualified 
sense, i.e., such acts are part of the precept but not of strict moral 
obligation. In the second place, the acts encompassed by counsel are 
expeditious means to the achievement of perfect charity and as such 
are not morally obligatory. It seems that the obligation of pursuing 
perfection cannot be extended to these means since the actual achieve- 
ment of the goal itself, in the sense just explained, is not obligatory. 
In other words, the intention of pursuing perfection is actualized and 
made effective through the instrumentality of activity which is not 
morally obligatory but morally free. However, in this context we 
may note that the proper achievement of the Eucharist is to bring 
charity to perfection. And as a matter of fact the Eucharist is the 
principal means whereby charity is perfected. But unlike the acts of 
the counsels, the utilization of this means is on occasion morally ob- 
ligatory, i.e., once a year after a person attains the age of reason and 
also at the approach of death. 

As thus understood, the general or objective vocation to perfec- 
tion is based upon and actually contained in the precept of charity. 
And since as this precept applies to all without exception, this general 
or objective vocation is universal, i.e., it applies to all. The concept 
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of a subjective or personal vocation to perfection in no sense intro- 
duces a limitation to the universality of the objective vocation, but 
in fact is a realization and verification of it. Thus the precept of 
attending Mass on Sunday is binding upon all and is true from one 
end of the week to the other. The fact that on Sunday morning the 
individual conscience gives voice to this precept in a concrete way is 
not a limitation of this precept, but an expression of it. 

As a dictate of practical reason, the personal or subjective vocation 
is more than immediate inference from the general to the particular 
since the precept of charity is positive and urges only in given cir- 
cumstances. However, against a background of Thomistic thought 
on the New Law several valuable conclusions become evident. 

Most of us usually think of law as something written down, and 
it is quite common to think of the law of the gospel, or the New Law, 
in terms of written words. However, on the authority of St. Paul 
and St. Augustine, St. Thomas says that the New Law is primarily a 
law that is inscribed on our hearts, the primary element of which is 
the grace of the Holy Ghost which is given to those who believe in 
Christ. The law is “a thing instilled into man by being, as it were, 
added to his nature by a gift of grace. In this way the New Law 
is instilled into a man, not only by indicating to him what he should 
do, but also by helping him to accomplish it.””* 

Again St. Thomas says: “Nevertheless the New Law contains cer- 
tain things that dispose us to receive the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
and pertaining to the use of that grace: such things are of secondary 
importance, so to speak, in the New Law; and the faithful needed to 
be instructed concerning them, both by word and writing, both as 
to what they should believe and as to what they should do. Con- 


sequently we must say that the New Law is in the first place a law 


that is inscribed on our hearts, but that secondarily it is a written 
law.”!* The primary elements of this New Law, then, are the super- 


12 Tbid., Ia ae, q. 106, a. 1 ad 2. 
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natural wonders effected by the Holy Ghost within man; all of which 
are summed up by Thomas in the one word “grace.” 

In other words, grace indicates to a man what is to be done and 
helps him to accomplish it. And the written law of the Gospel also 
indicates what is to be done by instructing us what to believe and 
what to do. It is fairly easy to understand how the written word 
instructs a man, but it is not quite so evident what is meant by grace 
indicating what is to be done. St. Thomas elaborates the idea a 
little more fully when he speaks of those actions “which ensue from 
the promptings of grace.”** But he also says: “It is through human 
reason that we are-directed to works of virtue, for it is the rule of 
human action . . . Wherefore in such matters there was no need for 
any precepts to be given besides the moral precepts of the Law, 
which proceed from the dictate of reason.”’* This apparent contra- 
diction in explaining how grace indicates what is to be done, can be 
easily resolved by remembering that St. Thomas parallels his concept 
of the New Law instilled into the heart of man with the natural law 
also instilled into the heart of man. In his concept of the natural 
law, nature inclines man to the various objects of the various poten- 
cies; practical reason observing these inclinations pronounces that 
such objects are good and to be sought after, and this pronounce- 
ment is the natural law in an essential sense. So too he says that “the 
New Law consists chiefly in the grace of the Holy Ghost, which is 
shown forth by faith that worketh through love.”** In other words, 
grace inclines the heart to pursue good and reason illumined by the 
grace of faith gives forth the decision of conscience that such and 
such is to be done. In formulating this decision, of course, reason is 
also aided by the written law which it believes, and by an appreciation 
of concrete circumstances. 

This law of the gospels is called a law of liberty, and it is so called 
for two reasons. In the first place, a man acts freely who acts of his 
own accord. And a man does of his own accord that which he does 


4 Tbid., q. 108, a. 1. 
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from a habit that is suitable to his nature since a habit inclines one as 
a second nature. “Since, then, the grace of the Holy Ghost is like an 
interior habit bestowed on us and inclining us to act aright, it makes 
us do freely those things that are becoming to grace and shun what is 
opposed to it.”"7 This freedom of the law of liberty might be called 
subjective freedom. In the second place, the New Law, both in the 
sense of grace prompting and of the written word in the Gospel, pro- 
poses actions that are not of obligation, but are left to the option of 
the one to whom the law is given. Thus these actions are of counsel 
since “the counsels are about matters that render the gaining of this 
end more assured and expeditious.”’* This freedom of the law of 
liberty may be called an objective type of freedom. 

In this frame of reference the factors involved in the subjective or 
personal vocation to perfection become somewhat clearer. The basic 
and sufficient influence with regard to the personal vocation is the 
grace of the Holy Ghost which is shown forth by faith that works 
through love. It is basic since the New Law consists essentially and 
chiefly in the grace of the Holy Ghost which indicates what is to be 
done and helps one to accomplish it. It is sufficient since, according 
to what has already been said of grace, it contains within itself the 
potentiality of leading one not only to the perfection of charity but to 
the perfection of glory. Hence it seems to be entirely inconsistent 
with sound theology to wait until special signs and special graces have 
been given before one decides to pursue perfection. True, external 
encouragement is not undesirable, nor are special graces inappropri- 
ate, but the basic and sufficient influence is grace itself. In other words, 
the supernatural ability to decide, to desire, and effectively to begin 
to pursue perfection lies within the potentialities of grace itself. Thus 
one can see the wisdom behind St. Thomas’ answer to his sister Theo- 
dora’s question about what she should do to become a saint. “Will 
it,” he answered, and nothing more. 

Furthermore, grace expresses itself in the subjective or personal 
vocation as the law of liberty. A sense of moral obligation concerning 


" Ibid. ad 2. 
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the actual pursuit of perfection is no part of the personal vocation. 
This freedom from a sense of moral compulsion is not meant as a 
deterrent to the pursuit of perfection, but is its most impelling motive. 
The New Law is a law of liberty, and the personal vocation to per- 
fection is free in both the subjective and the objective sense. Inasmuch 
as the decision springs from the inclination of grace, it is in accord 
with a “second nature.” And for all practical purposes it is free in the 
objective sense. The decision to pursue perfection as a goal, though it 
is a morally obliging part of the precept of charity, can hardly be said 
to bind absolutely at any given moment. And the actual achievement 
of perfection does not fall under moral necessity at all. Furthermore, 
the matter of the counsels which expedites and ensures the pursuit of 
perfection is of its nature optional. Hence in giving the counsel of 
poverty Jesus began with the words, “If thou wilt be perfect,” and 
then added, “Go sell all thou hast.” In like manner when He gave 
the counsel of perpetual chastity, saying, “there are eunuchs who have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” and immediate- 
ly added an indication of its optional character, “He that can take it, 
let him take it.” In fact, the vow does make optional matter obligatory, 
but this obligation does not destroy the element of objective liberty 
involved, for the observance of the vow is always subjectively free 
and objectively free in its cause: the decision or promise which made 
the matter obligatory was an objectively free action. Hence it seems 
to be inconsistent with the Gospel and with sound theology to attempt 
to impress one with the obligatory nature of the personal vocation. 
And it is not only doctrinally inconsistent, but practically impossible, 
since the premises for such an opinion are never evident. Accordingly, 
then, if a person waits until he experiences a sense of moral obligation 
to pursue perfection and to pursue it effectively, he will most likely 
wait until old age comes and the grim reaper arrives. 

However, we do well to observe in connection with the liberty of 
the personal vocation to perfection that God can and does take away 
grace if it is neglected. And though it is an unfounded assertion to 
say that the rich young man of the Gospel ultimately lost his soul be- 
cause he did not respond to the invitation of Jesus, the general state- 
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ment of theology regarding the effect of neglecting grace is worthy 
of serious consideration. This simple lesson, too, Christ taught with 
unmistakable clarity and force in that parable of action, the cursing 
of the barren fig tree. For the fig tree was a figure of the people who 
would not heed His invitation. And He cursed that fig tree, and it 
withered and died. Its association with the parables about the seed is 
unmistakable. 


An emphatic restatement in clear and forceful terms of the evan- 
gelical and theological concept of the Christian vocation to the per- 
fection of charity or contemplative perfection, is of the utmost im- 
portance in present historical circumstances. Reticence or confusion 


concerning this important element of the Christian life is undesirable 
and regrettable in the twentieth-century American Church, If any one 
element of the Christian life ought to be singled out for special empha- 
sis in our times, it is the vocation to perfection, the universal invitation 
that Christ offered to all men of all times to come and follow Him in 
a more than superficial manner. In the history of Christianity the 
Church has been only relatively successful in influencing and elevating 
civilization as a whole. In particular circumstances that effort has been 
successful in direct proportion to the vitality of the Christian life in 
those who were professedly Christian. And inasmuch as our times man- 
ifest special and widespread deviations from the pattern of Christianity, 
the special and widespread impact of a vital Christianity will most cer- 
tainly be the only effective means of channeling the course of history 
toward its divine destiny. 


The unique efficacy of the note of holiness becomes much more 
evident when it is related to the actual task to be accomplished. The 
greater part of the population of this country, including its most 
influential segment, is affected by secularism. And inasmuch as secu- 
larism is definitely skeptical as regards anything but experimental 
verifications, our abstract truths fall on deaf ears. Our arguments are 
conceded to be logical, but our premises are described as mere assump- 
tions. Hence our concept of values in this life and our ideas concern- 
ing an after-life are unconvincing. Only the impact of personal holi- 
ness, the example of a group rejoicing in the Christian life, has any 
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hope of success in the task of converting unbelievers. Theories may 
be disputed; facts cannot be. If men theoretically devoted to the Gos- 
pels do not in a noticeable measure live up to the Gospels, their the- 
ories are not going to merit a hearing. 


Lastly, we may note that laborers are going to be influenced by 
laborers, white-collar workers by white-collar workers, the intelligentsia 
by the intelligentsia, housewives, by housewives. From the arguments 
brought forth in this paper it is evident that God’s invitation to per- 
fection is addressed to all without exception, to laborers, to white- 
collar workers, to the intelligentsia, and to the housewives. But in ad- 
dition to this general invitation, there is in our times a special urgency 
that all classes of men respond to this invitation. The vocation to per- 
fection is not restricted to monks and nuns and priests. Monks and 
nuns and priests, by the very circumstances of their lives, are unable 
to impress the mass of our population. It is the saints in the factory, 
the saints in the kitchen, the saints in the office, and the saints in our 
universities who will bring America to Christ. 

Joun Fearon, O.P. 
College of St. Albert the Great 
Oakland, California 





Mystic of San Esteban 
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HE name of John G. Arintero, O.P., is almost unknown in the 

English-speaking world despite his valuable contributions to the 
science of spiritual life. His restatement and defense of the traditional 
doctrines of spiritual theology helped in no small way to check the ad- 
vances of Jansenism, Quietism, and Illuminism and their contrary 
reactions. His writings reawakened interest in the study of the interior 
life, not only in his native Spain, but in France and Italy as well. As 
a result, several authors of works in spiritual theology at the present 
time owe their inspiration to the reading of the works of Father 
Arintero. Professor, writer, director of souls, to Father Arintero be- 
longs the honor of being the restorer of traditional spiritual doctrine 
in our time and the leader of the contemporary trend toward sound 
mysticism. 

John Gonzales Arintero was born in Lugueros in the province of 
Leon in Spain on June 24, 1860. From his earliest days he expressed 
the desire to become a priest and, after completing his elementary 
schooling, he entered the novitiate of the Dominican convent at Corias 
in 1875. There, in one of the few convents available to the Domin- 
icans after the period of antireligious laws, he made his novitiate and 
pursued his courses in philosophy and theology. His contemporaries 
say that his early years in the Order were characterized by timidity, 
an astounding capacity for work, and an almost scrupulous observance 
of the rules. At this period also he began to be troubled with his 
hearing, and this affliction became more pronounced as the years 
passed. 

Showing a natural talent for scientific subjects, the young student 
was sent to the University of Salamanca before the completion of his 
theological studies, there to obtain his degree in the natural sciences. 
The ancient Dominican convent of San Esteban, which is but a stone’s 
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throw from the famous University, was at that time occupied by 
refugee Dominican fathers and students from France who were forced 
to leave their country because of anticlerical laws. Among them was 
Hyacinth-Marie Cormier, later to become Master General of the Or- 
der, and Joseph-Marie Lagrange, who became the famous Scripture 
scholar. In addition to the French Dominicans, there was also a hand- 
ful of Spanish fathers who took care of the works of the ministry 
such as preaching and hearing confessions. 

During his five years at Salamanca (1881-86), Father Arintero be- 
came more and more convinced that the defense of the Church lay in 
the study of the natural sciences and the clarification of their proper 
place in the scheme of human knowledge. The dangers of the time 
were pseudo-science, hypercriticism, naturalism, and the denial of the 
supernatural order. It was an era of rationalism, and Father Arintero 
decided to dedicate his efforts to an apologetic defense of the Church 
in the very field in which she was being attacked. He would wrest 
from the hands of the enemies their principal weapon, materialistic 
evolution, and by the true definition of evolution and its application 
to the living organism of the Church, he would put it to service for 
the good of the Church and of souls. Like his brother in religion, St. 
Albert the Great, Father Arintero thought that all true science must 
be directed to God. 

At the termination of his studies in Salamanca, Father Arintero re- 
ceived the degree of Licentiate in Philosophy from the University and 
that of Lectorate in Sacred Theology from the Order. The next 
twelve years (1886-98) led him to colleges and universities in Vergara, 
Corias, and Valladolid as professor of the natural sciences. At the 
same time that he taught, he studied and wrote, and his increasing 
deafness, since it kept him from the apostolate of preaching and from 
confessional work in the churches, left him with ample time for his 
studies and investigations. The number of books that he read was 
prodigious; perhaps even more remarkable was the amount of knowl- 
edge which he retained in his mind. Yet, in spite of his vast knowledge, 


he did not become bookish, as often happens to those who are voracious 
readers. 
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As has been stated, the great concern of Father Arintero’s life at this 
period was the defense of the Church by means of the natural sciences. 
By this time he was unusually well versed in the various branches of 


natural science, such as physics, chemistry, natural history, biology, 
zoology, and astronomy; but the subject that absorbed his interest was 
the doctrine of evolution and its application to revealed truth. The 
chief works from his pen during this scientific period of his life are: 
The Universal Deluge, Evolution and Christian Philosophy, The Hex- 
ameron and Modern Science, Providence and Evolution. Besides these 
works which have been published, and several others still in manu- 
script, he wrote many articles and conferences on kindred topics. 

The titles of Father Arintero’s scientific works give an indication of 
the path along which his investigations were leading him, and there- 
fore it is not surprising that in 1898 he was sent back to San Esteban 
in Salamanca to teach apologetics. Except for a period of three years 
in which he taught at Valladolid and one year (1909-10) at the An- 
gelicum in Rome, Father Arintero was to spend the rest of his life 
in this venerable convent of the Order. 

It was at this period of his life that Father Arintero abandoned the 
field of natural sciences and apologetical writings to embark on a still 
higher course. Thus we see verified in his life the evolution concerning 
which he had written and studied those many years. Since 1894 Father 
Arintero had been in contact with two saintly women, both of whom 
died in the odor of sanctity in the religious life much later. Although 
he confesses that at the beginning he knew little of the mysteries of 
the spiritual life, by a mutual interaction, as is common in the lives of 
saintly persons, he influenced these souls with sound doctrine, and they 
edified him by the example of their holy lives. By the time he returned 
to Salamanca in 1903 he had decided to devote the rest of his life to 
the study of spiritual theology and the direction of souls. 

In 1908, the year in which he received the highest degree of his 
Order, Master in Sacred Theology, he projected his four-volume opus, 
entitled The Development and Vitality of the Church, an application 
of Christian evolution to the manifold phases of the living organism 
of the Church. The first volume, Organic Evolution, is a treatment 
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of the organic constitution of the Church and its visible progress; the 
second, Doctrinal Evolution, considers the evolution of dogma; the 
third, Mystical Evolution, treats of the nature and growth of the inner 
life of the Church; and the fourth, Divine Mechanism, sets forth the 
laws which govern the evolution of the Church. 

The third volume of this series, The Mystical Evolution, is con- 
sidered Father Arintero’s masterpiece of spiritual theology; to this 
book, more than to any other of his other writings, is due the awaken- 
ing of many souls to the enchanting beauty of the spiritual life. Di- 
vided into three parts, it treats first of the nature of the supernatural 
life and its principal elements; secondly, the development of the super- 
natural life in the individual Christian soul; and finally, the manifesta- 
tion of the supernatural life in the mystical body of the Church. Re- 
plete with citations from eminent theologians and mystics, The Mysti- 
cal Evolution states clearly and unflinchingly the traditional spiritual 
doctrine as taught by St. John of the Cross and St. Theresa of Avila. 

As could be expected, such a restatement of traditional doctrine 
would be at variance with the conclusions and tendencies of contempo- 
rary spiritual theologians, and Father Arintero soon found himself 
embroiled in controversies with Jesuits and Carmelites and even with 
some of his own Dominican brethren. He was accused of modern- 
ism, was criticized for placing too much credence in private revela- 
tions of such mystics as Venerable Mary of Agreda; and a few Carmel- 
ites maintained that he had misinterpreted the teaching of St. Theresa 
of Avila, especially in regard to acquired contemplation. After months 
of controversy carried on by articles in magazines, Father Arintero 
wrote two more books in which he defended his doctrine and strove 
to answer the objections of his critics: Mystical Questions and The 
True Traditional Mystical Doctrine. 

In the first of these works, Father Arintero asks and answers the 
following questions. It is lawful to desire contemplation? Is contempla- 
tion attainable by all who sincerely seek it? Why are there so few 
contemplatives? Are all saints mystics? Are asceticism and mysticism 
distinct and essentially different from each other? What are the prin- 
cipal phenomena of the mystical life? In the second book he discusses 
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the spiritual doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. John of the Cross, 
and St. Theresa of Avila. He then proceeds to explain the traditional 
Carmelite and Dominican teachings and to prove the futility and 
emptiness of the term, “acquired contemplation.” 

Three other books complete the mystical works of Father Arintero: 
The Grades of Prayer (a new publication of a section of Mystical 
Questions), The Canticle of Canticles (a mystical exposition), and 
The Ladder of Love. At the time that he was writing books and de- 
fending the traditional doctrine both in writing and by public address- 
es at theological seminars, Father Arintero was unflagging in his efforts 
to direct souls along the spiritual paths. He never missed an occasion 
during his travels to stop at the various convents of nuns to exhort 
them to perfection and to solve their difficulties. In this regard he was 
a father and director, not only to his own Dominican sisters, but to all 
communities of whatever order. The correspondence which he carried 
on with his various spiritual daughters is almost incredible when one 
realizes the amount of work occupying his time. As a retreat master 
for nuns he was without a peer. 

Father Arintero soon realized that his books and sermons were still 
not enough. The great number of nuns and pious lay persons would 
need guidance long after Father Arintero had ceased his labors on this 
earth. In 1919 the French Dominicans had inaugurated their magazine, 
La vie spirituelle, and from the very start they followed the doctrine 
of Father Arintero, as is attested by letters written to Father Arintero 
by several French Dominicans who were leaders in the promulgation 
of the new spiritual review. With his permission, several articles in 
the new magazine were excerpts from his books on spiritual theology. 

All this, in addition to the ceaseless urging of friends, prompted 
Father Arintero to begin the Spanish magazine of spiritual theology, 
La Vida Sobrenatural. The purpose of this review, as stated on its first 
page, is to treat of mystical studies, both speculative and practical; to 
teach souls the ways to sanctity, the secrets of union with God, and 
the full expansion of the normal flowering of the Christian life in all 
its manifestations. To attain this object, it uses the principal mystical 
writers of all Orders and of the secular clergy as well. It is directed 
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to all souls that aspire to the perfection of the Christian life, whether 
they are consecrated to God as religious and priests, or are faithful 
living in the world, and in a special way is it dedicated to the directors 
of souls. It seeks to blend sound theological doctrine, which appeals 
to the intellect, with affective unction, which appeals to the will. To- 
day La Vida Sobrenatural is a unique magazine in Spain, being the on- 
ly review of spiritual theology which is addressed to Christian souls 
of all walks of life. It still manifests the vigor imparted to it by its 
founder. 

Two other events in the life of Father Arintero give external proof 
of his wholehearted dedication to the work of promulgating the truths 
of the spiritual life. These events were the founding of a convent of 
nuns and the propagation of devotion to our Lord under the title of 
Merciful Love, and to Mary under the titles of Coredemptrix and 
Mediatrix of all graces. The convent is a community of Franciscan 
nuns situated at Cantalapiedra, and it is here that his remains are buried. 
These were the last major events in the life of Father Arintero, who 
died in the convent of San Esteban at Salamanca on February 20, 1928. 

Since his death countless favors have been received through his in- 
tercession, as announced each month in La Vida Sobrenatural. During 
the past year the Master General of the Dominican Order appointed 
one of the Spanish fathers to begin the investigations into the life of 
Father Arintero as the first step toward possible beatification. 

To understand the great work accomplished by Father Arintero, 
we must realize the state of decadence and the morass of contradic- 
tions into which spiritual doctrine had fallen in his time. Jansenist and 
Quietist tendencies and their contrary reactions had torn traditional 
spiritual teaching from its proper place and had caused suspicion and 
distrust of all that savored of the supernatural and mystical. Some 
writers, in an effort to compromise with the foes of the supernatural 
order and the mystical life, had attempted to make a division in the 
spiritual life where there was none. As a result they placed man-made 
limitations on that goal of perfection which God alone has the power 
to postulate for Christian souls who wish to follow Him. Spiritual 
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directors, themselves misguided by contradictory doctrines, dangerous- 
ly misled the very souls they were trying to aid. 

Father Arintero was convinced that both the malicious enemies of 
the spiritual life and the ill instructed spiritual directors could be won 
over to the truth if they could be shown the beauty of the paths to 
perfection. To accomplish this, he turned to the lofty truths expressed 
in the Gospels and Epistles and the mystical experiences of the saints 
as recorded in their writings. His was not a polemic aim nor did he 
believe that a strict scholastic method was an advantageous procedure 
in trying to win misguided souls to the truth. His dictum was: “Taste 
and see.” Since the marvels of the spiritual and mystical life are beyond 
all human description, as is attested in the writings of souls that ex- 
perienced these things, how can anyone hope to appreciate these things 
unless he himself has experienced them? The only course left is to 
return to the words of the Evangelists, the Fathers of the Church, and 
the mystics themselves. 

The dominant theme in all of Father Arintero’s writings is that the 
Holy Ghost is the true sanctifier of souls, who effects in them the great 
work of their transformation in God. To cooperate with Him in this 
work, souls must abandon themselves unreservedly to His workings, de- 
tach themselves completely from all created things, listen attentively to 
His soft breathing, put aside the noise and distractions of the external 
world, and be perfectly recollected in their interior. This much at 
least is available to all Christian souls. 

According to the opinion of his adversaries, there is a well-defined 
distinction and separation between the ascetical and the mystical phases 
of the spiritual life and this to such an extent that many, indeed the 
majority, of souls can never hope to pass beyond the stage of ascetics. 
To desire more would be temerarious. The ascetical way is the or- 
dinary and normal way and it is offered to the majority of Christian 
souls. The mystical way. is the extraordinary and the quasi-miraculous 
way, which is offered to the select souls. Directors of souls and the 
souls themselves must content themselves with the ascetical and noth- 
ing more. 

Father Arintero immediately saw the flaw in this convenient but 
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inaccurate division of the spiritual life. The perfection attained by the 
ascetic, since it is acquired by the virtues working in a human manner, 
is a perfection filled with imperfections, for there is always something 
wanting in this human manner of operation. Further, it leads to a dou- 
ble road of perfection—the perfection of the ascetic and the perfection 
of the mystic. The result in the individual soul is self-presumption 
and a pharisaical notion of perfection which comes to consist only in 
the fulfillment of the external practices of the ascetical life, whereas 
within, the soul is still in the beginning of the purgative way. 

In the true sense, then, the ascetical life is the beginning, the cross, 
the mystical life is the fulfillment, the crown. There are not two per- 
fections, but only one. One and the same goal is offered to all Chris- 
tian souls and the ascetical and mystical phases are but two sections of 
the one and the same journey to perfection. The ascetical phase is the 
beginning and is characterized by the activity of the soul; the mystical 
phase is the end of the journey and is characterized by the passivity of 
the soul. Indeed, even this division or distinction is not clearly defined 
in actuality, for many times the soul fluctuates between ascetical and 
mystical practices. 

But without the Holy Ghost no sanctity or perfection is possible. 
Sanctity is fundamentally the communication of the divine life to the 
soul, and that life is received germinally in sanctifying grace at bap- 
tism and has charity as its operative habit. This embryonic sanctity 
must grow, develop, evolve. The entire process of this evolution is the 
working of the Holy Ghost with the cooperation of the soul through 
the virtues. But for perfection, still higher principles of operation are 
needed, and these principles are supplied by the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; their normal development will lead to the mystical life. 

The fact that few souls avail themselves of the redeeming merits of 
the passion and death of Christ does not belie the fact that Christ died 
for all men; the fact that not all men are eventually saved does not 
contradict the theological principle that God wills all men to be saved. 
Likewise the fact that few souls attain perfection and the mystical 
state does not invalidate the statement that all souls are called to and 
can attain to contemplation and the perfection of the Christian life. If, 
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indeed, the Christian possesses the gifts of the Holy Ghost at baptism 
and if infused contemplation is the actuation of the gifts of wisdom 
and understanding, what is to prevent a normal development of these 
gifts to that state? Although contemplation is infused and entirely 
gratuitous, it can be obtained through faithful cooperation with God’s 
grace. 

With such lofty concepts, we can easily see the place of prayer and 
mortification in the spiritual life. The spiritual life has two basic ele- 
ments, one positive and the other negative. The positive element com- 
prises the divine life of grace with all the realities that accompany it, 
the virtues, the gifts, divine filiation, the indwelling, and deification. 
The negative element includes such realities as mortification, sacrifice, 
abandonment, and death to the “old man.” Many spiritual writers have 
overemphasized the negative element and have thereby done a dis- 
service to the spiritual life, because the negative part is but a means to 
the end, whereas the positive element is the reality itself. Therefore, 
souls must be given a positive orientation. They must be told the 


dignity of the Christian, the marvels of the life of grace, the divine 
goodness to faithful souls, and the enchantments of the Word of God. 
Taste and see. 


Evidently Father Arintero was not the founder of a new school of 
spiritual theology. Nor is he the only one who has labored for a re- 
statement of traditional doctrine and a return to the positive method 
of the Evangelists and the Church Fathers. But his is the voice that 
has been heard and heeded and he it is who has done the major part of 
clearing away the debris of conflicting opinions in spiritual theology 
and correcting the excessive emphasis on the negative aspect of spirit- 
uality and the human manner of operation. How well he performed 
his task can be seen from the following letter. 


* * * 


[ have a profound regard for the dear and venerated Father Arintero of 
holy memory. I know him here in Rome during the first scholastic year. 
of the Angelicum (1909-1910), where he taught De Ecclesia. 


I admired his great piety, for his soul was united to God in prayer in a 
manner which is unusual in this world. Rarely have I found a soul so 
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contemplative, so united to God, so resigned in all manner of trials, which 
were certainly not lacking to him. 


It was he who gave me the advice to dedicate a full hour of thanksgiv- 
ing after Mass, as he himself did... . He aided me in formulating a plan 
for a spiritual retreat which I preached many times afterwards. ... He 
counseled me to dedicate special sermons to the Cross, to prayer, and to 
docility to the Holy Ghost. 


During this time I read his Mystical Evolution, which exerted a great 
influence on me and clarified for me many important points which I later 
attempted to develop according to the doctrine of St. Thomas. On this 
basis, I must consider Father hsheome a master from whom I have re- 
ceived much. 

I have always taught, as did he, that infused contemplation, proceeding 
from a living faith and illumined by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, is normal 
in the road to sanctity... . 

I must also add that in the direction of souls and in particularly difficult 
problems, Father Arintero directed me when I sought the help of his 
advice and prayers. In these things also he clarified many points for me.... 

Such, Father, are my recollections. In conclusion, I would add that, far 
from thinking that time spent in prayer is lost to study, Father Arintero 
believed, with St. Thomas, that in prayer the higher principles shine forth 
with a particular brightness and illumine the subject matter of dogma and 
moral. Prayer for him was the fount where he received and enjoyed the 
most lofty and beautiful spiritual perspectives. ... This man, so industri- 
ous, not only at the beginning but in the constant practice of his life, 
placed prayer far above study, and the exercise of the theological virtues, 
the virtue of religion, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost far above the natur- 
al activity of the intellect in theological labors. 

From this point of view, he never lost a minute. ... He was truly a 
man of God in the full sense of the word. 


* ~ * 


This letter was written by Father Se Lagrange, O.P., from the Angelicum in 
Rome to Father Adriano Suarey, O.P Almagro, Spain. 


Jorpan Aumann, O.P. 
Convento de San Esteban 
Salamanca, Spain 





Posterity of Prouille 
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HE existence of contemplative orders, whose sole function over 

and above personal sanctification, is to praise God and intercede 
for the Church, militant and suffering, is justified by the doctrine of 
the necessity and efficacy of prayer. When human action, even in 
cooperation with the grace of God, does not of itself achieve results, 
the advice of our Lord to His disciples must be invoked: “This kind 
can only be cast out by prayer and fasting.” 

The members of such communities are not selfish seekers after 
illusory religious experiences, not sterile, unproductive units in hu- 
man society, not “escapists” from the responsibilities of life. Rather 
are they concerned with the most essential reality, the relationship 
between God and His creation; they have an altruistic, apostolic 
purpose in regard to all mankind, laying down their lives daily for 
their fellow men to the extent of sacrificing the legitimate satisfac- 
tions of human existence by their vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. 

“A convent of contemplative religious,” says Father Petitot,’ “fer- 
vent, mortified, and charitable, in the midst of a settlement or cluster 
of houses, is a permanent, intense source of edification. Ordinary 
people, simple but sincere, do not in the long run escape the myster- 
ious attraction emanating from these centers of spiritual and super- 
natural energy. The evidence each day renewed, of what weak 
women are capable of when they are sustained by a high ideal and 
divine grace; the example given to the lukewarm by their piety, their 
continence, their austere, regular life, their labor, their vigils; the 
serenity, the peace of order, the harmony of all the virtues, the chants, 
the prayers, the Divine Office, the frequent sound of the bell ringing 
out day and night; the charity, the care, the thousand kindnesses which, 
despite their poverty, the sisters always manage to bestow upon the 


1 Vie de Saint Dominique, p. 176. 
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indigent; all these diverse influences, which yet complete each other 
so fully, could not fail to exert a real influence, even in a region in- 
fected by heresy.” 

In the ages of faith such an apologetics of contemplative life would 
hardly have been deemed necessary. That the Creator had a right to 
expect a solemn tribute of praise from His creatures, that the chan- 
nels of contact between God and man must be kept open by con- 
tinuous prayer, that there should be a vocation—a “profession,” so to 
speak—entirely dedicated to so high a purpose, was taken for granted 
in the social order of Christendom. 

But at the present period of widespread unbelief, in which even 
Catholics find themselves yielding to the so-called “practical” spirit 
of the age and questioning the usefulness of such an institution, “when 
there is so much work to be done,” as they maintain, a word must 
be said at the beginning of any treatment of an order of this kind, 
reiterating the abiding conviction of the Church that prayer is the 
most fundamental need, the most powerful means of achieving any 
real progress, socially as well as individually. If it was found neces- 
sary in the Christian ages to rely on the intercession of such com- 
munities to sustain the efforts of men, how much more imperative is 
it at a time when people, in general, are less willing to recognize their 
dependence on God! 

The purely contemplative branch of the family of St. Dominic, 
sometimes referred to as the Great Order and, by analogy with other 
similar communities, known as the Second Order, was actually the 
first-born member of the saint’s household. “St. Dominic, founder of 
an apostolic, militant order, had daughters before he had sons... 
the sisters preceded the friars. For ten years these eldest daughters of 
the Dominican family were to join their prayers, not only with the 
personal and daily labors of their father, but with the plans which 
his apostolic heart was nurturing.”? With the logical sequence born 
of faith, prayer preceded action. “Prouille is a fountainhead: and 
such will be henceforth the function of the Second Order.’ 

? Antonin Danzas, O.P., Etudes sur les temps primitifs de TOrdre de Saint Dominique, 


IV, 1-4. 
* Ibid. 
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The history of this foundation has so often been repeated, the 
source material is so readily available to students of early Dominicana, 
it hardly needs to be reviewed here. One point, however, needs to 
be made evident, since it is a matter of interpretation rather than of 
actual data, namely, the manner of life observed at Prouille as a re- 
flection of St. Dominic’s concept of the vocation of his daughters 


of the Second Order. 


It has been claimed that, in opening the house of Prouille, he had intend- 
ed to give to its inmates certain attributes of the active life, joined to con- 
templation. The institution of the Second Order, would, then, have had, 
if not as its principal object, at least as its essential purpose, expressly de- 
sired by the holy Founder, education, the safeguarding of young girls. 
Nothing could be less accurate. Not one word of contemporary authors, 
not one fact of history authorized an allegation of which there is absolutely 
no need in order to bring out the importance of the Second Order in the 
complete economy of the Dominican body. . . . The life of the sisters of 
the Second Order was very simple and very single in its object. It was the 
unum necessarium of contemplation.‘ 

The anti-historical statement, which makes of Prouille a sort of academy 
for young ladies, rests upon two misunderstood words of Jordan of Saxony 
and Humbert de Romans. Both of them report that St. Dominic snatched 
from the danger of seduction noble persons whose parents, reduced to 
‘ poverty, were abandoning them to the heretics to be educated and sup- 
ported, ad erudiendas et enutriendas. 

That these last words apply, not to the education of children, but to the 
proselytizing of error, considered both in its method and in its objective, 
cannot be doubted. It is a question of indoctrinating souls; for Humbert 
adds: Imo revera erroribus pestiferis illudendas (“or rather to corrupt them 
by insidious errors”). There is to be observed here, in the practice of the 
heretics, a method which they have not disavowed: perverting at the price 
of money, by taking advantage of the state of families rendered destitute. 
St. Dominic, in opening a refuge at Prouille, opposed the proselytizing of 
charity to the perfidious proselytizing of error. 

But this proselytizing was exercised toward grown persons, not children; 
he established and brought together religious, not boarding pupils. On this 
point the most precise evidence removes any pretext of confusion. 


*Ibid., pp. 136-37. 
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First of all, Blessed Jordan calls the persons established at Prouille “noble 
women.” Stephen of Bourbon calls them “matrons.” They are the ones 
whom he introduces in the scene where they besought St. Dominic to 
strengthen their unstable faith. This term, “matrons,” it will be admitted, 
hardly corresponds to the notion of children, or even of girls still to be 
educated. ... 

Perhaps it will be said that these women desired to extend the benefits 
of which they had been the recipients; and that, with this aim, they be- 
came teachers and attracted boarding pupils. But this is entering the realm 
of supposition and abandoning that of history, and, in this case, the sup- 
position is entirely lacking in probability. 

In fact, in the course of our work on the sisters, we have been obliged 
to consult many documents. Leaving aside the general question of the 
education given, before or after St. Dominic, by monasteries of women, 
we declare that we have not found the slightest indication of it in the 
houses of the Second Order of the Friars Preachers. This is said without 
any disparagement of what has been done, not in the primitive era, but 
subsequently, and especially by the Sisters of the Third Order Regular. 

It is true that we find young children presented to the monasteries of 
the Order. But these oblates are offered without any intention of a return. 
From the very first day these children are regarded as postulants, and 
from the age of reason as novices.° 


To assume that the novitiate training school was the raison @étre 
of the monastery, and thence infer that the latter was an educational 
foundation, is as logical as to assume that it existed for the sake of 
its infirmary, and conclude that it was a hospital. Father Mandon- 
net, O.P., corroborates the judgment of Father Danzas: “In princi- 
ple,” he says, “Prouille would receive only adults, or at any rate, girls 
of an age to become nuns; it stood against being transformed, like 
some of our modern convents, into an institute of young girls.”® 


The late Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., expressed his appreciation of 
the Second Order in writing the Preface to Dominican Contemplatives, 
by a Dominican of Carisbrooke, and in dedicating his Life of St. 
Dominic to the sisters of the same contemplative monastery. How- 
ever, when he approaches the subject of their beginnings and original 


*Ibid.. pp. 5 f. 
*Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., St. Dominic and His Work (tr. 1944), p. 370. 
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function in the Order, he manifests a tendency to be unhistorical. 
“It would seem,” he says, “that St. Dominic in founding Prouille 
founded simultaneously both parts of his Order”;’ again: “St. Dom- 
inic established contemporaneously his Order for women and for 
men”;® and further, “he had, no doubt, quite consciously established 
a ‘double monastery.’”’® Both, he maintains, were at first “rudimen- 
tary, embryonic,”?° and, “In the case of the nuns and of his brethren, 
he waited before he established any real constitutions.”’? But it was 
previously stated that “the nine women were collected together by 
November 22; and on December 27 they had begun to carry out 
the monastic life in the discipline and rule already framed for them 
by St. Dominic. Within six months he had conceived and carried 
out his fine project.”"* In spite of the assertion on the same page 
that, “Whether or not he gave them a definite rule is not very 
clear,” the statement recognizing the preciseness of St. Dominic’s in- 
itial conception is more in accord with the words of Humbert de 
Romans quoted still earlier: “He [Dominic] placed these servants of 
Christ under the protection of wonderful observance, of strict silence 
and permanent enclosure. He gave them the spinning of wool as 
their manual work to occupy them in the intervals of their religious 
exercises.””!” 

The reverend writer then endeavors to show that the apostolate 
of the nuns was to be active as well as contemplative, according to 
St. Dominic’s plan. His contention is based on the following con- 
jectures. “The heretics made use of women to instruct others, as 
catechists, as spies, as messengers. .. . It was precisely to counteract 
this that Prouille was established. Hence we can easily conclude 
what was the purpose of the new convent.” To what extent the 
implication of such activities might be compatible with “strict silence 
and permanent enclosure” is left to the reader. Again: “the nuns 
were of noble birth, presumably because St. Dominic particularly 


*Bede Jarrett, O.P., Life of St. Dominic: (1924), p. 44. 
®*Ibid., p. 42. 

*Ibid., pp. 41 f. 

Ibid, p. 44. 

4 Ibid., p. 43. 

* Ibid., p. 40. 
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wanted to begin with trained teachers of the faith”; once more the 
reader’s imagination must bridge the gap between “noble birth” and 
“trained teachers.” Then, they “had themselves been heretics,”’* but 
he “chose as prioress one who had always belonged to a Catholic 
family”;'* and this combination of reasons is given as evidence that 
the nuns were to use propaganda means in behalf of the faith. Final- 
ly, the author quotes the words of the nine women who, in their 
perplexity of soul, came to St. Dominic, saying: “Servant of God, if 
that be the truth which you have preached to us today, then the 
spirit of error has blinded us for long; . . . we remain now in cruel 
uncertainty. Entreat the Lord for us, servant of God, that we may 
learn from him the faith in which we are to live and die and attain 
salvation.”"* These words, he maintains, show that “these very nine 

. themselves suggested the ideal,” that is, the ideal of the active 
apostolate. And from this assemblage of suppositions and inferences 
proceeds this final conclusion: “Prouille was founded. It was found- 
ed therefore precisely for three purposes: apostolic, educational, and 
as a refuge from hostile surroundings.”"® 

The admission follows that the “apostolate to be exercised by the 
nuns does not seem to have been intended to take them outside their 
monastery, for every early account speaks of the inviolability of the 
cloister, the close and strict enclosure of the Sisters.” However, 
without offering any evidence for his contention, he continues: “But 
though they could not go out, others certainly could and did come 
to them’’;'7 “it would seem that children were sent here to be edu- 
cated,”’® once more on the grounds that the heretics had such schools. 
We need not dwell further on the point of what was done in the 
earliest days at Prouille; two other monasteries founded during the 
lifetime of St. Dominic, and under the direction of religious sent from 
Prouille to establish the same observance, produce ample proof that 
the contemplative ideal was in the mind of the holy founder for his 
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eldest daughters. In a letter penned by St. Dominic for the nuns of 
Madrid, he wrote: “Let no one leave the convent: let no one enter 
it—unless it be the Bishop or any other superior who may have come 
to preach or to make a canonical visitation.”?® 


The primitive Constitutions of San Sisto, edited by St. Dominic, 
provide for the admission of girls of an age proper to the formation 
of postulants, that is, in those days of early maturity, not less than 
eleven years. Exception to this is permitted only “to prevent a grave 
scandal, or promote their spiritual welfare”;?° but in this latter case, 
they are to be established apart from the community. This provision 
indicates how little of the sisters’ horarium was to concern itself with 
these girls. Moreover, the following article of the Constitutions, stip- 
ulating that “the sick, the convalescent, and the young girls are not 
to be bound to abstinence or the fasts,” shows that “the young girls 
admitted into the monastery are placed in the same category as the 
sick and aged Sisters, who require a legitimate dispensation from the 
ordinary law of fasting and abstinence. Had they been simply board- 
ers in a convent school there was no necessity to speak of dispensa- 
tion from the rule of the Order.””! 


The original ideal, cherished by St. Dominic and observed for 
seven hundred years by his daughters of the Second Order, is thus 
expressed in the History of Prouille: “Their noble mission, the great- 
est that the creature has received here below, was that of praising 
God in the name of creation, invoking Him on behalf of men, and 
offering themselves to His justice as victims of propitiation.”” 


The foregoing is not written in any spirit of contentiousness, nor 
for disparagement of the teaching apostolate. But a good Thomistic 
principle is to begin by defining one’s terms. It is therefore important 
to discover what St. Dominic considered the essential traits of ‘the 
Second Order. Such characteristics, regardless of the temptation to 
yield to expediency, must remain intact. The question is not so much 


* Tbid., 

i ioalouer ‘du Monastére de San Sisto et de San Domenico e Sisto (1919), I, xix. 
* Dominican Contemplatives by a Dominican of Carisbrook (1919), p. 22. 

* Histoire du Monastére de Notre-Dame de Prouille (1898), p. 70. 
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whether education can or cannot be added to the life of these con- 
templatives; it is rather whether, in its wake, those observances which 
are essential to their vocation (choral Office, strict poverty, absolute 
obedience, silence, the fasts and other mortifications) must not be 
subtracted, or at least minimized. 

This is only to admit that education is too important a function 
to be carried on as an accidental appendage to cloistral life, especially 
in our day of ever-increasing burdens imposed on the school by state 
requirements, “degree” consciousness, and parental relinquishing of 
responsibility. Ours is an age of specialization and one in which the 
teaching profession plays an increasingly prominent and significant 
role. 

But the same principle of specialization points to a concentration of 
effort on the part of contemplatives. They would fail in their useful- 
ness to society, and particularly to their brothers and sisters in the 
apostolate of preaching and teaching, did they but yield one jot or 
tittle of regular observance and fidelity to the primitive, but perennial- 
ly sound, ideal of their holy founder. If there was ever a time when 


separation from secular life was essential to the fulfillment of their 
apostolate of praise and prayer, it is today, when contact with the 
world is far more injurious and distracting than it was in the ages of 
faith. And precisely the current lack of faith is what militates against 
this way of life. The average nominal Christian no longer possesses a 
deep conviction of the power of prayer. Should we wonder then he 
cannot understand a life entirely devoted to prayer? 


II 


At this juncture one might legitimately inquire: Is it merely an 
antiquarian irritation that prompts such a precise determination of St. 
Dominic’s purpose in founding a community of nuns at Prouille? And 
is the insistence upon the perennial validity of their way of life, even 
for the twentieth century, a mere hypothetical anachronism? Does 
the question bear any significance or actuality? 

The answer can be stated simply and without qualification. The 
original concept of the holy founder persists into our own day as a 
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living entity, whose essential characteristics have remained intact, with- 
out shadow of cliange or alteration, and whose very accidents remain, 
to a remarkable degree, identical with those of seven hundred years 
ago. It will be the purpose of these remaining pages to trace the singu- 
larly distinct thread of Dominican cloistered life down through the 
centuries until it comes to form a seven-pointed star over the map of 
these United States. 

Prouille, itself, remains ever the heart and center of this exquisite 
pattern. It is possible to make soundings, so to speak, of its spiritual 
depth at various epochs of its venerable history. Its foundation was fol- 
lowed by two centuries of unrelaxed fervor, to which Jordan of Sax- 
ony, Humbert de Romans, Peter Guidonis, and Peter Soybert, bishop 
of Saint-Papoul (1431-54), periodically rendered testimony.** The 
menace of state interference by the imposition of royal prioresses be- 
gan in 1538, and there followed an era of strife and decadence. But 
even in the midst of this sad struggle, the protection of St. Dominic 
seemed to hover about his eldest daughter and preserve her from the 
unfortunate plight of so many other institutes. Thus, Father Jean de 
Rechac, who visited Prouille toward the end of 1642, was able to record 
the following tribute of praise: 


It is true that for two hundred years regular life has been relaxed, on 
the whole, as a result of the ravages cond by wars and other disasters. 
Nevertheless, almost all the nuns have received a special blessing from St. 
Dominic so as never to deviate from his spirit. Hence they ever aspire after 
a full and entire reform under the direction of the Order. ... I saw with 
my own eyes the wonders of that monastery. . . . There is hope that this 
first house of the Order, which has been the well-spring of the fairest 
convents of France, will once more take its rank, in sanctity as well as 
antiquity. The most reassuring disposition is the piety and fervor of the 
individuals, which have always characterized the majority of this vener- 
able community of a hundred religious and more.** 


He then enumerates four traits which he remarked especially in the 
nuns of Prouille, namely, their assiduity and devotion at the Divine 


* Ibid., pp. 80-86. 
* Ibid., pp. 197-204. 
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Office, their love for our Blessed Mother, their virginal purity, and 
their filial affection for St. Dominic. 


The longed-for revival of primitive fervor and regularity was ef- 
fected under the valiant regime of Mother Francoise de Bellegarde, 
who, although an appointee of Louis XV, was not an outsider, but a 
professed religious in the monastery. Her work of restoring the build- 
ings, which had shared in the ravages of those troubled times, was sec- 
onded by Mother Marie-Anne de Montault, who in addition to the 
work of reviving regular observance which she continued, was also 
forced to wage a courageous battle in defense of her allegiance to the 
Order of Preachers against secular interests which did their utmost to 
transform the monastery into a chapter of canonnesses. The following 
description of the little school maintained at this time shows that, even 
at this late date, the limitations imposed on such an establishment by 
the Constitutions of San Sisto were still being observed; education had 
in no way become the raison d’étre of the community. 


The little boarding school, which was located in a separate quarter, was 
the hope. and consolation of the Prioress. There were in it thirty girls of 
noble birth, from eight to sixteen years old, all radiant with innocence 
and candor, trained in virtue and piety, under the direction of two reli- 
gious, the mistress and assistant mistress, according to the Ordinances of 
the Council of Trent and of the general chapters of the Order and the 
particular regulations of the monastery of Prouille. Most of these young 
boarders, deeply attached to the convent, devout as angels, seemed dis- 
posed never to leave Prouille; the religious state attracted them, and they 
longed only for their entrance into the novitiate.” 


A Spanish Dominican, Father Augustine Prast, leaves the following 
eulogy as a result of his visit at Prouille during Mother de Montault’s 
priorate: 

You would be amazed at the magnificence of the monastery of Prouille, 
new ly rebuilt, with the exception of the old Church of Our Lady. 

The interior corresponds to the exterior; nothing is more edifying than to 
see in that monastery regular observances practiced with the same fervor 
as in the time of our Blessed Father St. Dominic. The religious, all young 
ladies belonging to the highest nobility, live in the strictest poverty and 


*Ibid., pp. 267 f. 
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in the perfection of common life. . . . They keep perpetual abstinence, 
rise at night for Matins, sing the entire day and night Office with the 
greatest solemnity.”® 

Such was Prouille on the eve of that cataclysm which would level 
it to the ground, leaving nothing of its exterior magnificence but a 
small section of wall, nothing of its beautiful observances but the hope 
in the souls of the dispersed religious that in God’s good time those 
observances would one day be resumed. 


Is there any need of stating what was the determined attitude of the 
Daughters of St. Dominic when faced with a law granting them full leave 
to abandon the cloister and resume their freedom in the world? Is it not 
easily surmised that all, without exception, presented the wonderful ex- 
ample of an inviolable attachment to their holy vocation? And what 
right had the state to release them from their solemn vows? The Domin- 
ican virgins of Prouille, like so nr others whose condition the false 
philosophers pretended to deplore, . . . gave the lie to their impious de- 
tractors with noble resolution; they sennducl faithful to their pledged 
word and their enclosure until that day when the victorious Revolution, 
plunging still deeper into sacrilege, forced them to abandon their con- 
vent." 

That was in 1792. Sold by the state to a private person, the mon- 
astery was demolished and virtually leveled to the ground, becoming a 
quarry for construction in the neighboring villages and towns. 


In the course of this brief description of Prouille to the eve of the 
Revolution, we have not mentioned the foundations made during near- 
ly six centuries of existence. Fourteen monasteries looked upon this 
eldest daughter as the mother of their cloistered life, beginning with 
San Sisto in 1219 and terminating with Nay (Lower Pyrenees) in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. In the providence of God, it 
was to this Benjamin that Prouille was to look in the day of her death- 
like slumber, for that renewal of life which brought with it the full 
vigor of the primitive Rule and observances. 


The leading families of the little town of Nay, a Catholic strong- 
hold in the midst of a Protestant countryside, had invited the mon- 


* Ibid., pp. 268 f. 
* Ibid., pp. 283 f. 
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astery of Prouille to establish a foundation in their midst, eager as they 
were to avail themselves of the little school attached to it for the safe- 
guarding of the faith of their daughters. An ordination of the general 
chapter of the Order, held in Rome in 1644, permitted such an estab- 
lishment, which it termed “a school of piety, contempt of the world, 
and every virtue.”** “But they did not forget the principal object of 
their vocation: contemplation and penance. Faithful to their cloister 
obligations, they maintained exactly the austere practices of the Rule: 
abstinence, fasts, the chanting of the day and night Office.”*® Their 
fervor never declined up to the day when the Revolution obliged them 
to disperse. Some of the nuns were imprisoned on account of their 
heroic resistance to the iniquitous laws, and escaped the guillotine on- 
ly because of the fall of Robespierre. 

Nine years later, four of the older religious were living together in 
a small house, teaching school as a means of support. Sister Jeanne 
Dubroca, who had made her profession at the age of eighteen with 
full awareness of what dangers threatened to come upon her as a re- 
sult—it was only a few days before the signing of the fatal decree 
suppressing monastic vows—had spent two years amid unspeakable trials 
of body and soul in one of the prisons of the state. Now she came to 
the assistance of the venerable mothers, whose age, infirmity, and lack 
of resources seemed to render impossible the resumption of their way 
of life. The energetic young religious, supplied with funds by her 
family, paid the debts of the little community and set about the acqui- 
sition of their dear monastery which, having been used as barracks, 
was now set up for sale. Two years had to be spent in repairs before 
it was even partially habitable, but by 1810 they were established in 
it. However, such were the injuries wrought by the Revolution, both 
in the moral order and in the material order, that it was only in 1853 
that the Community sought and obtained permission of the Bishop of 
Bayonne to resume their primitive observances. Meanwhile they had 
been obliged to continue their school and to accept elderly women as 
boarders for their very subsistence; they had been dispensed from the 


"Ibid. p. 122. 
* Ibid., p. 124. 
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rigorous fasts; had been granted permission by Pius VII to substitute 
the Office of Our Lady for the Great Office, and common life had not 
been strictly enforced. But through this period of uncertainty and 
indecision, the fullness of Dominican contemplative life may be said 
to have been embodied in Mother Jeanne Dubroca. While fulfilling 
the charges of mistress of the school and of mistress of novices as well, 
she had obtained permission to practice her Rule in its entirety: fasts, 
abstinence, recitation of the Divine Office, night rising; every prescrip- 
tion of the ancient Constitutions as she had learned them in her novi- 
tiate in the days before the dispersion. She had retired from her charge 
before the coming of the day that she longed for, when monastic life 
would be completely resumed by the community. It was left for her 
successors, Mother Claverie and the twin sisters, Sister Mary Agnes of 
Jesus and Sister Mary of the Angels, to bring about the restoration. 

With what joyful ardor they began the practice of their ancient 
Rule! 


There was a like emulation in the service of God on the part of the 
elderly mothers and the young novices; all strove eagerly to acquire the 
strong religious virtues. The fervor of the good elders in resuming ob- 
servances in their advanced age would have led one to believe that they 
were making up for lost time. The penance of the sisters was excessive; 
their collation was composed of a small quantity of dried fruit and a little 
bread; the morning frustulum did not even exist. Meanwhile they worked 
very hard, for the community was poor and often reduced to destitution. 
Their main resource, then, was manual labor. ... And in the midst of 
these privations, they experienced inexpressible joys; happiness was in 
every heart and on every face... . Their zeal for the Divine Office was 
admirable. When these dear old mothers were unable to rise for Matins, 
they would assemble at five in the evening to recite their Office in com- 
mon. What devotion animated them! What recollection! They recited 
the psalms kneeling, with such respect that the very sight of them was an 
eloquent sermon. . . . How sad they became, while yet ever indulgent, 
when some of the young sisters recited the holy Office with precipitation! 
“Children,” they would then say, “you do not know what it is to be de- 
prived of it.”%° 


*® Quoted from the archives of Prouille in Un Cloitre Dominicain (Histoire .. . de 
Mauleon) by a religious of the same monastery, pp. 49-51. 
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The permission granted by the Ordinary of Bayonne, enabling the 
monastery of Nay to resume the austere observances handed down by 
tradition and by rule from the days of the holy patriarch, St. Dominic, 
was dated December 27, 1853. Scarcely more than a month later, on 
the feast of the Purification, 1854, there arrived at the monastery a 
postulant who would carry that same fullness of Dominican cloistered 
life unto a numerous spiritual progeny. She was, in the world, Marie- 
Sebastienne Henriette Fauqueux, born into a middle class Parisian fam- 
ily on December 10, 1826. After spending her first twenty-seven years 
in the bosom of a numerous and affectionate family of whom she was 
the idol, engaging meanwhile in works of charity and Christian doc- 
trine, she became clearly aware of her contemplative vocation. Nay, 
in all the fervor and generosity which characterized the recent step 
toward strict observance, was exactly the milieu chosen by Providence 
for the formation of this valiant mother. Hardly had she completed 
her own novitiate, when she was given the charge of assistant mistress 
of novices, and within a short time she was entrusted with the entire 
direction of the novitiate. When a foundation was called for in Dax 
(Landes), Mother Marie Dominique, as she was now called, went in 
the same capacity to endure gravely all the hardships of establishing 
anew monastery in the midst of the most severe poverty and depriva- 
tion. Ten months later, she went as prioress to make new and ever 
heroic beginnings in the little town of Chinon (Touraine). The 
chronicle of the monastery of Dax testifies to the sacrifice entailed in 
this separation: “When the enclosure door had shut upon these dear 
travelers, we went quickly to recover strength and courage before the 
tabernacle, offering to Jesus once more our immense sacrifice, the 
void left among us by Mother Marie Dominique. That great soul was 
indeed destined by God to be the cornerstone of several foundations.”*! 

Even during Mother Marie Dominique’s years at Nay, Father An- 
tonin Danzas of the Dominican Province of Lyons had made her 
acquaintance and discovered in her apostolic soul a kindred spirit, 
thoroughly able to understand his desire for a monastery of nuns in 





"Life of Our Most Venerable Mother Marie Dominique of Jesus m4 the Order of 
St. Dominic by a religious of the monastery of Oullins (MS), p. 
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that Province, who would second by their prayers and penances the 
zealous labors of the friars. The uncertainty of material resources de- 
layed such a plan, and meanwhile Mother Marie Dominique embarked 
upon the foundation of Dax and Chinon. In 1868, only a few weeks 
after the Prioress of Chinon had been joyfully installed for her second 
triennial term, Mother Marie Dominique again departed from a sor- 
rowing community, this time to establish the monastery of Oullins, 
near Lyons. The prayer and desire of Father Danzas had become a 
reality in the following manner. 

A pious lady of Lyons, the Countess de Villeneuve, in accordance 
with the dying wish of her husband, cherished the desire to found 
a convent where perpetual adoration of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
would be maintained, both day and night. She offered the foundation 
to a community of another Order, but because of their limited num- 
ber, they found it impossible to accept. Father Danzas agreed to ob- 
tain Dominican contemplatives for this beautiful work of praise and 
thanksgiving, and applied to Mother Marie Dominique in Chinon. The 
Master General, Father Alexander Jandel, decided that there was no 
incompatibility between the requirement of perpetual exposition and 
the Rule of the Second Order; Pius IX, then reigning, expressed his 
approval of the undertaking. Needless to say, the mother foundress 
and the little contingent chosen to leave Chinon for Oullins were be- 
side themselves with joy at such a prospect. The hardships attendant 
upon the beginnings of all great and noble enterprises were indeed not 
lacking to the little community; but in spite of illnesses, the trials im- 
posed by the outbreak of war between France and Prussia, and other 
obstacles, the monastery throve and, with the growth in numbers, 
found it possible to maintain the fullness of their Dominican life with 
the additional consolation of perpetual adoration. 

Before leaving the soil of France to follow the American founda- 
tions, let us retrace our steps for a brief pilgrimage to the holy spot 
once occupied by the cradle of Dominican life, the monastery of Our 
Lady of Prouille. In 1852, Father Lacordaire visited the former site 
of that holy sanctuary and, deeply moved by its utter desolation and 
abandonment, determined upon promoting the erection of a com- 
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memorative chapel on the spot hallowed by so many souvenirs of the 
blessed founder, by so many glorious Dominican traditions. But Prov- 
idence had designed an even more triumphant resurrection for this 
shrine of predilection, nothing less than the rebuilding of the mon- 
astery of Prouille, the “Plura Lilia,” founded by St. Dominic. The 
inspiration found a generous reception on the part of the Viscountess 
Jurien de la Graviere. This noble benefactor of charitable works on 
more than one continent was forcibly impelled by a series of super- 
natural intuitions, corroborated by her spiritual director, to purchase 
the former site of the monastery and begin construction. However, 
financial reverses swept away the immense fortune which had been 
hers, and she was deprived of the consolation of seeing the enterprise 
completed. Teaching communities of the Third Order evinced a will- 
ingness to undertake the re-establishment. But Bishop de la Bouillerie 
of Carcassone, who had interested himself profoundly in the destinies of 
Prouille, refused the offers, declaring that “Prouille will be Prouille.” 
He would not accept any other kind of institute than the contem- 
plative monastery founded by St. Dominic himself. “We need, es- 
pecially at the present time, penance and prayer. I should consider 
myself culpable if I consented to anything else.”* . 

Thus did it come about that the monastery of Nay was enabled to 
repeople the new cloisters of Prouille. It was Father Hyacinth Cormier, 
then provincial of the newly revived Province of Toulouse, who 
broached the possibility to the prioress, Mother Mary Agnes of the 
Infant Jesus, in January, 1879, informing her that the property was 
for sale. “To live and die in the place hallowed by the tears and pray- 
ers of St. Dominic and of our first sisters! We did not dare to believe 
in such happiness, nor to count upon the success of such a plan.” These 
are the words of Mother Mary Agnes describing the first reaction of 
the community of Nay after providential delays and unforeseen inci- 
dents the negotiations proceeded, and on April 29, 1880, the little group 
of nine religious, with Mother Mary Agnes at their head, set foot up- 
on the soil which they all revered so deeply and entered the new en- 
closure, where Father Cormier installed them as once Dominic had 


* Historie du Monastére de Notre-Dame de Prouille, p. 353. 
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installed the nine members of the first community of Prouille. A week 
later, on the feast of the Ascension, May 6, 1880, the nuns began the 
Holy Midnight. Once more, after eighty-eight years of silence, the 
Matins bell rang out softly over the plain of Fanjeau and the sisters 
hastened through the arches of the cloister to the choir to resume the 
praise of a triumphant Christ, while they exulted in the resurrection of 
Dominican contemplative life at its very source. By 1887 the founda- 
tion had reached such proportions that Father Larroca, Master Gen- 
eral, was able to express the following tribute in a circular letter dated 
in the April of that year: “Now, in these places, as in the time of our 
Blessed Father St. Dominic, the praises of God and of His most holy 
Mother resound night and day. All the laws of the Order (we testify 
to the fact, for we have witnessed it) are observed to the letter, and 
in all their perfection. The humble family of nuns is growing, from 
day to day, in numbers and in virtue, and it can be said that the fervor 
of those who inhabit those holy places at this moment defers in no 
respect to the fervor of their elders who sanctified themselves there in 
past ages.”** 

A Dominican Nun 
Corpus Christi Monastery 
Menlo Park, California. 


Eprror’s Nore: A second installment narrating the story of the Dominican contempla- 
tive nuns in the United States will appear in our September issue. 


* Ibid., pp. 381 f. 
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THE MYSTICAL EVOLUTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND VITALITY OF THE CHURCH, Vol. I. 

By John G. Arintero, O.P. 

Translated by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 

Herder, $4.50 


During the current year an “Oscar” was awarded to those responsi- 
ble for the production of a motion picture, Monsieur Vincent, which 
portrayed the story of a mystic who sanctified himself in the active 
life. This event was refreshing in view of previous awards given to 
actors who played roles of gangsters, prostitutes, and alcoholics. At 
the same time many were surprised to learn that the mystical and 
active lives are not incompatible. Many lay contemporaries have turned 
their eyes inward and have discovered the promise of a more abundant 
life in the work of contemplation. It is too late, even if it were indi- 
cated, for them to retire to the isolation of a cloister. Like Monsieur 
Vincent (St. Vincent de Paul), they can build a cloister for: contem- 
plation within themselves. The practicability of this spiritual project is 
made abundantly clear in Mystical Evolution; its author has much to 
offer to all who are interested in planning an interior life in the midst 
of exterior turmoil. 

The Son of God became man to make men the sons of God. This 
transforming work is possible only through the fire of the Holy Ghost 
which can purify the dross clay and inflame the spirit of man. The 
divine fire which is cast on earth is grace, God’s most bounteous gift 
to His creatures. By grace man is truly elevated to a higher manner 
of life than is granted to him by the processes of natural generation. 
This new life is mysterious, mystical. It is hidden, in the sense that it 
is interior, not open to the gaze of all who pass by. It is spiritual, since 
this fire is received essentially into the soul of man, and only the re- 
dundance has its effects upon the animal part of him. There is a 
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process of development in this mystical, spiritual, interior life; a 
process of formation, growth, and differentiation. At the moment of 
conception a human person is present in the womb, but the appear- 
ance of this newly formed being has little in common with the types 
of men familiar to us in everyday life. In the dark uterine recesses 
begins a mysterious work of evolution, and after several months a 
being is delivered in the likeness of man. There is a parallel in the life 
of grace in individual souls. The souls of the just are not immediately 
transformed in Christ when they are first possessed by His Spirit. 
There is a period of growth and development in their innermost being, 
a series of hidden, spiritual operations: in a word, a mystical evolution. 
Only when this work is finished through the mysterious touches and 
divine influxes of the Holy Spirit is Christ formed in men, and they 
are transformed in His divine image. 

In his early studies John Arintero gave much time to research in the 
problems of the biological sciences. Not so blind as many of his fellow 
scientists, he was keenly aware of a First Cause behind the observable 
activity of cell life. He clearly saw the patient fingers of God at work 
in the mysterious unfolding of physical life. Electrons and chromo- 
somes, mollusks and mammals, the wonder of embryonic evolution, 
all spoke eloquently to him of divine presence and activity. But he 
was saddened by the myopia of so many of his collaborators, The 
havoc caused by rationalist criticism appalled him. Arintero having 
met at every turn with deep-seated prejudice against acknowledgment 
of a supernatural order and with forthright denial of the existence of 
a reality not verifiable by instrumental experience, put aside his physi- 
cal researches, passed on from “the land where every weed is flaming 
and only man is black” to the breathtaking regions of spiritual life. 
Here he discovered similar evidences of mysterious and evolutional 
activity. On this plane the human being was not seared to blackness 
but purified to a beauty infinitely beyond that of weed, flower, or 
any corporeal being. This personal experience was what inspired him 
to detail the workings of divine fire in the mystical evolution of the 
soul of a just man. 
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Mystical Evolution is a work of two volumes. The first volume 
explains the meaning of supernatural life, its development in individual 
souls and in Christ’s Church. These lofty subjects are treated in a 
manner of simplicity possible only to one whose being is impregnated 
with divine simplicity. Few words have been so bandied as “mystical” 
and its various derivatives. When used in reference to spiritual life, it 
means only “hidden.” The life of Christ in faithful souls is truly hid- 
den, mysterious, ineffable. We may call it spiritual to- distinguish it 
from our physical life. We may refer to it as interior in contrast to 
the overwhelmingly exterior vital activity of the majority of men- 
animals. Whichever word we choose, the fact remains that this spirit- 
ual life eludes perfect description in feeble language. It is mystical: not 
unreal, not wholly unintelligible, but hidden, beyond the tether of 
sense language. This fact does not occasion surprise. No one has pen- 
etrated the mysteries of the tiniest blob of protoplasm. Although we 
have tried to conceal our ignorance with a plastic veil of Greco- 
Roman nomenclature, this subterfuge has served only to highlight the 
fundamental enigma. But the mysterious ways of organic life seem to 
shed obscurity when compared with the inscrutable life of grace. This 
life of a soul dead to itself, hidden in God shares the. ineffable 
character of its divine source. This is the mystical life which develops 
under the gentle influence of the grace of Jesus Christ until they who 
receive it are transformed in His divine image. 

In the first chapter Arintero points out the orientation of his spirit- 
ual theology. His point of view is in keeping with the traditional bent 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. John of the Cross, and St. Francis de Sales. 
The term “mysticism” embraces the whole spiritual life. There is an 
experimental science of this interior life, but no one can pursue that 
science unless he has been initiated into it by personal experience. These 
are the things of God which “no man knoweth, but the Spirit of God”! 
and those to whom the Son chooses to reveal them. 

St. Thomas built the foundations of the science of mystical theology; 
St. John of the Cross and St. Francis de Sales helped to complete its 
superstructure. According to these saintly doctors mystical theology 


*T Cor. 2:11. 
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is the normal development of moral theology, an overflow of the 
science of divine charity. Perhaps the name “spiritual theology” is 
more exact, comprising the two main divisions of ascetical and mys- 
tical theology. Ascetical theology, Arintero points out, treats of “the 
rudiments or first stages of Christian perfection.” It is ordained to 
mystical theology, which is the science of the ways of illumination and 
union. 

In the eighteenth century Scaramelli broke away from this hallowed 
conception of the place of spiritual theology. Ascetical and mystical 
theology were made absolutely distinct and separate from each other. 
Ascetical theology was narrowed to include only the ordinary way of 
perfection. Mystical theology discussed only extraordinary graces 
(among them infused contemplation of the mysteries of faith) which, 
since they are not necessary for the fullness of spiritual life, are re- 
served for the privileged few. 

Father Arintero was convinced of the spiritual injury potential in 
this viewpoint. In 1908 he published the first edition of Mystical 
Evolution which is a striking defense of the division of the earlier 
masters of spiritual theology. Many other spiritual writers followed 
his lead, notably M. de la Taille, S.J., F. D. Joret, O.P., Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., and other theologians of the Benedictine 
and Carmelite orders. For all of these and a growing number of other 
spiritual writers, mystical theology, which does not presuppose serious 
asceticism, is false. These are complementary parts of the one science 
of spiritual theology. Life of close union with God is not an unusual 
way of sanctity. A mystical soul is not a spiritual freak, as he must be 
if the theory of Scaramelli and his school is carried to a logical conclu- 
sion. “Strange supposition,” writes Father Garrigou-Lagrange, “that 
since St. Theresa of the Child Jesus did not receive extraordinary grace, 
she sanctified herself by the ascetical way and not by the mystical 
way.” Her little way is the normal way within the capacity of all who 
have experienced “the fire on earth.” This is the dominant theme of 
Mystical Evolution, a message of spiritual hope to the vast number of 
earnest aspirants to an interior life, who know that they are infants in 


*R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Three Ages of the Interior Life, I, 17. 
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virtue. Each of them is called to be a saint, each has a vocation to the 
mystical state. 

It must not be thought that Mystical Evolution is a technical treatise. 
Father Arintero wastes no ink on speculative niceties. Despite their 
subtley, the concepts of mystical life are within the grasp of those 
who lack personal experience if they possess a spirit of true piety and a 
Christian sense. These are sufficient to enable them to appreciate the 
sublimity of their vocation to the life of grace, and perhaps to aspire to 
a new kind of experience. “Taste and see.” The author interjects this 
invitation frequently in paraphrase of the sage comment of St. Thom- 
as, “The interior savor of divine wisdom is like a certain foretaste of 
future happiness.”* 

Ascetics are beginners. Many Christians, even those who have 
vowed themselves to strive for perfection, never pass beyond this stage 
of spiritual infancy. During the early moments of the new life only 
a few realize that they possess another vital principle, the Holy Ghost. 
But infancy normally blends into adolescence. The gift of wisdom im- 
parts some realization of the enormity of the working of grace. The 
senses are brought under control of reason, which in turn is guided by 
prudence. Finally appears the mystical life in full blossom. This is 
the closest possible approach of earthly man to eternal life—an ap- 
proach effected through grace received into the very essence of the 
soul, perfecting and transforming him to the point which the saints call 
deification. No man, no matter how learned or saintly, would dare to 
speak of the workings of sanctifying grace as Arintero does unless he 
were supported by the testimony of Sacred Scripture and the writings 
of saints such as St. Thomas Aquinas and St. John of the Cross. Ever 
so patiently. the saintly sage of San Esteban makes us comprehend with 
Aquinas that “grace is nothing else than a beginning of glory in us.’”* 
No metaphor is too meager, no simile too simple, for him to use if it 
will help us to lay hold of the salient truth that by the life of grace 
“we possess the Holy Ghost in our hearts, we share in the divine life,” 
and receive the power to perform Christ’s works and to become His 


*Opusc. 60, c. 24. 
‘Summa theol., Ula Mae, q. 24, a. 3 ad 2. 
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brothers and members. Grace is the seed that, when fully developed, 
becomes eternal life. Glory is grace made external and manifest to 
others. Meditation on the fundamental doctrines of spiritual science 
expressed in the opening chapters of Mystical Evolution brings out in 
high relief the infinite worth and dignity of the individual Christian 
soul. Even an apprentice mystic cannot truckle to the mad plan of 
those who would annihilate the individual and his rights in favor of a 
mythical state. In the true perspective of the Christian ideal of the 
individual it is impious to call him in whom the Spirit dwells a mere 
creature. 

The author spares no labor to bolster the authority of his teaching. 
From the early Fathers down to theologians of modern times there 
is a continual, indisputable tradition about the deification of the soul 
in the life of grace. Granting always the infinite difference between 
God and creature, this participation in the divine nature must be 
understood in the strictest sense possible. Over and again is repeated 
the truth revealed by God Himself: there is actual participation in 
the divine nature, a fellowship not symbolical or moral, but sub- 
stantial and in the order of being. Such unequivocal expressions may 
well be offensive to pious ears, to the alert ears of overzealous critics, 
to ears trained to the less striking phraseology of technical manuals. 
But the truths themselves are beyond dispute. Their sublime import 
dazzles us, their content of hope carries us out of ourselves. 

These truths are the warp and woof of Christ’s teaching, but they 
seem to be forgotten or neglected by the great majority of those who 
wear a Christian phylactery. No other truth can impart to a man a 
loftier idea of his value or remind him with such eloquence of his obli- 
gations. Many seminarians become priests not knowing that the figure of 
the vine and its branches is more than a pretty metaphor. How can 
they be expected to preach so that their people know the dignity of 
being a Christian? How can the sincere but unsuspecting faithful 
be convinced that “they are living temples of God, that they carry 
God Himself in their hearts, and that therefore they should walk 


divinely with God and converse in a manner befitting such a guest?” 


It seems only a little while ago that the doctrine of the mystical body 
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filtered down to the laity, and not by way of the pulpit. Many of 
them were quick to understand the far-reaching power of this sublime 
truth, to envisage its unifying energy in application to the social and 
economic hodgepodge. 

Father Arintero read the signs of the times forty years ago. His 
was one of the few voices crying out in a wilderness of indifference 
and injustice. He was not afraid to use the vibrant and pulsating 
language of the Fathers and the great mystics; he had the courage to 
work for the rebirth of those doctrines without which Christian life 
is a senseless enigma. Certain passages of Mystical Evolution have the 
flavor of the message of the present Holy Father. In a summary Arin- 
tero recalls that the early Christians were so impressed by the doctrine 
of the divine filiation that they elected to call themselves ““Godbearers.” 
When St. Ignatius Martyr was brought before Trajan, the Emperor 
inquired: “What is a Godbearer?” The saint replied: “He who carries 
Christ in his heart.” “Do you actually bear Christ?” “Without a 
doubt, for it is written: ‘I shall make My abode in them.’” It was this 
burning conviction that fortified the early Christians. Arintero finds 
hope for society in his own hope that these truths “are beginning to 
attract the attention of some apologists and theologians, who glimpse 
the needs of the age and desire to find an apt remedy for the evils 
which afflict and threaten us. In view of the general plague of prevail- 
ing indifference and skeptical sloth which lead so many to ruin . . . and 
to violent opposition to the truth; taking heed likewise of the subjective 
criticism which enslaves modern thought, we believe the fulfillment of 
these needs and the remedy for these emergencies lie precisely in arous- 
ing the conscience and feeling of the faithful so that they can appre- 
ciate, experience, and live as they ought the life which Jesus brought 
us from heaven.” The Christian world has not made too long a spir- 
itual journey since these words were first written, but it has made 
definite progress backwards toward the pure and pristine idea of the 
mystical body. 

Mystical Evolution is not a book that can be taken up in an idle 
moment. Its content is mystical; it is intended for actual and aspiring 
mystics, whose number, although few, should be legion. It is an irri- 
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tating book, presenting problems which puny reason by itself can 
never solve. It chooses the language of the mystic rather than that of 
the dialectician, although its arguments proceed from the solid prin- 
ciples and apodictic conclusions of Thomistic theology. It may deepen 
the prejudice of many outside the Catholic Church who suppose that 
our ideal of sanctity is set at a distance far beyond the reach of even 
the most perfect. Such an opinion is nearer the truth than they im- 
agine, since Christian spiritual life is supernatural. 

Father Arintero’s writings are redolent of the characteristic optimism 
that pervades all Catholic spiritual teaching. Every man has a divinely 
proffered rendezvous with happiness. Even a child knows from his 
catechism that this rendezvous will be realized only in eternal life. But 
the author recalls the teaching of Aquinas, that even here on earth the 
saints “are truly happy in the midst of all their pains and bitterness, in 
their poverty, tears, hunger, thirst, and persecutions. Although their 
consolations and joys abound to such an extent that by comparison all 
pains are reckoned as nothing, yet these sufferings are sufficient to pre- 
vent them from participating in a joy which is proportionate to their 
sanctification.” And if further incentive should be needed to persuade 
anyone to seek the perfection of the life of the spirit, Arintero quotes 
a scintillating passage of the Summa: “Certain men even in this state 
of life are greater than certain angels, not actually, but virtually; for- 
asmuch as they have such great charity that they can merit a higher 
degree of beatitude than that possessed by some of the angels.”® 

Many other points of mystical teaching are discussed in this first 
volume of Mystical Evolution. Few theologians in our time have writ- 
ten so plainly yet poignantly of the role of the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
in the interior life. Arintero has captured the thought of St. John of 
the Cross, of St. Catherine of Siena, and of other towering mystics, 
and has recast their expression in a semi-poetical style without impair- 
ment of doctrine. He makes no attempt to gloss the severity of Thom- 
istic teaching about the efficacy of divine motion. With St. Thomas 
himself he boldly states that “the gifts are higher perfections (than the 
infused virtues) whereby man is disposed to be moved by God... . 


® Summa theol., Ia, q. 117, a. 2 ad 3. 
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We are moved and animated by a truly divine activity, which, appear- 
ing to enslave us, actually gives us the most glorious liberty, that liber- 
ty of the Spirit which makes us children of God. ‘Our free will could 
do nothing better,’ says St. Augustine, ‘than to let itself be so. con- 
strained that it can never do evil.’” These are words of deep comfort 
to those who have become lost in a syllogistic maze of speculation. 
“Those who are moved by divine instinct have no need to take counsel 
according to human reason, but only to follow their inner promptings, 
since they are moved by a higher principle than human reason.’”* 

A word of gratitude is due the translator, Jordan Aumann, O.P. 
Mystical Evolution was first published in 1908 at Salamanca. Since 
then it has gone through several editions in Spanish and in French and 
has become a classic in the field of spiritual theology in Europe. Until 
now, however, it has been a closed book to most readers in the United 
States. Father Aumann is now engaged in research at the College of 
San Esteban, Salamanca, the former home of Father Arintero. It was 
a tremendous doctrinal and literary labor to reproduce in English dress 
the precise teaching of the author. The English language has never 
been highly considered as a language of romance; much less is it adapted 
to the demands of phrasing the unfolding of divine love. English is not 
sufficiently supple for the purposes of technical or spiritual thought. A 
literal rendition of Arintero’s work could easily repel, conveying a sus- 
picion of affected sentiment; too much liberty taken with the original 
could distort the author’s meaning. The translator has deftly escaped 
the traps of pedantry and sentimentality. Despite his careful winnow- 
ing, some phrases may seem to jar to the American reader habituated 
to the matter-of-fact diction of our own writers. The language of mys- 
tics is far removed from that of the press. The reader must be warned 
against sporadic perusal of Mystical Evolution, Arintero is intelligible 
only in strictly contextual reading. There need be no mistrust of ortho- 
doxy in this work. Father Arintero’s teachings have been subjected to 
a succession of censors and critics over the years and enjoy full eccles- 
iastical approbation. In an article written for this number of Cross anp 


°In Ill Sent., d. 34, q. 1, a. 2. 
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Crown Father Aumann has set down biographical data that will be of 
assistance in the understanding of this important book. 
Joun L. Catianan, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 








Has Man a Natural Last End? 
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MAN’S LAST END 
By Joseph Buckley, S.M., A.M., S.T.D. 
Herder, 1949. 249 pages, $3.50 


The problem named in the title of this work has given rise to a 
copious literature. The reason for this wide interest is evident. Man 
naturally desires to know the purpose of things. No question of pur- 
pose seeks an answer more urgently than the question of the why of 
human life. Only a small part of the valuable scholastic literature on 
the subject has been written or translated into English. Doctor Buck- 
ley in his book renders a service to many by presenting much of the 
pertinent scholastic teaching. 

In the opening chapter the author gives a brief sketch of the history 
of the problem, and agrees with Aristotle’s statement that the many 
different views about man’s last end can be classified according to the 
predominant types of life, “the pleasurable, the political, and the con- 
templative.” It is clearly seen that the problem is not an isolated one. 
The solution that anyone proposes is rather an outgrowth of his general 
philosophical thought. A philosophy that reduces all reality to the di- 
mensions of the sensuous and the transient will contend that the attain- 
ment of the pleasurable good is the object of human life. A philosophy 
denying God and immortality but grasping the insufficiency of an ego- 
centric ethics will set man’s goal in altruism, in sympathetic feelings of 
oneness with mankind. Plato and Aristotle and most thinkers who do 
not underestimate man’s capacity for valid intellectual knowledge 
maintain the primacy of contemplation among human goods. They 
place the end of man in an association of contemplation, as primary, 
with morally virtuous acts, with friends and pleasure, and an adequate 
supply of external goods. 

Doctor Buckley’s real interest is not historical; the history of the 
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problem is introduced merely to place the discussion against this setting. 
His primary aim is to bring into relief the clear line of demarcation 
which sets the supernatural order off from the natural order. An order 
is a disposition of aims and actions with respect to an end or goal. Con- 
sequently the difference which obtains between the supernatural and 
the natural orders can be best seen by the disengagement of their re- 
spective ends. The supernatural last end has been well defined in Cath- 
olic doctrinal pronouncements and iri Catholic theology. Less atten- 
tion has been given to the last end in the purely natural order. The 
hypothetical natural last end of man has not been so precisely de- 
termined. Doctor Buckley contends, and rightly, that many of the 
writings on the last end of man in the natural order, notably those in 
manuals of ethics, have served rather to confuse the two orders than 
to safeguard the distinction between them. The author’s study is, 
therefore, a philosophical study. What is the last end of man in the 
natural order? Or, more precisely, what would man’s natural psycho- 
logical and ethical end have been if man had not been raised to the 
supernatural order? 

The problem is purely a hypothetical one, for from revelation and 
faith it is known that the last end to which man is actually ordained is 
one which is eminently beyond the powers and the needs of human 
nature. The Sacred Scriptures reveal that man has been raised to a 
supernatural order, and to a supernatural life, activity, and goal. Man 
is made to find superabundant perfection and happiness in the imme- 
diate intuitive vision and possession of God. “We shall be like Him, be- 
cause we shall see Him as He is.” Thus the only de facto last end of 
man is God as He is in Himself clearly seen in the beatific vision, and 
possessed in a never-ending delightful union of knowledge and love. 

Of the cognitive lights which the Catholic thinker possesses and can 
let play upon the problem, the supernatural light of faith is the bright- 
est and the most illuminating. It is the luminous torch the theologian 
bears in his hand. Only the theologian can describe the actual super- 
natural last end of man. The philosopher grapples with the problem 
of what might have been; using the inferior natural light of reason, 
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he investigates the hypothetical natural last end of man. Exercising 
his penchant for making distinctions, the philosopher forthwith com- 
plicates the study. He determines that what is apparently only one 
problem is really two. For man is at once a creature and a man, con- 
sequently he can be considered as being one with the rest of creation, 
or he can be considered as being in his own nature, in his distinctive- 
ness. Two questions may be asked, namely, what is the last end of 
man as a creature and what is his last end as a man? The first ques- 
tion is for the metaphysician, and the second is for the psychologist. 
The answers to the two questions are not entirely identical, and the 
confusion found in many discussions of the subject is owing to a fail- 
ure to distinguish clearly between the two problems. 

The metaphysician is not interested in the various kinds of things, 
as kinds, like plants, animals, men, but he is positively enthralled over 
the fact that things are, that they exist. He considers whence and why 
they have existence. Fixing his gaze on the existent as such, the meta- 
physician is led, in his quest for causes, to the conclusion that God is 
the First Cause and the Last End of all creation. Creatures are not 
existence; they simply have it, and they have it of another, who is exist- 
ence. God is being and goodness by essence. All other beings are and 
are good by participation. They exist of God and for God. An agent 
acts for an end, hence an effect is for its cause; its perfection consists 
in returning to its cause so far as that is possible. Thus the metaphys- 
ical last end of man, as of all creation, is God. Not unlike theology, 
metaphysics reveals the magnificent order that exists in reality. As all 
limited realities have come forth from one boundless Source of good- 
ness and perfection, so all finite beings have the Highest Good for their 
last end. diy 

Moreover, “all creatures desire God as their last end in desiring any 
particular good.” “As God, by the fact that He is the first efficient 
cause, acts in every agent, so also by the fact that He is last end He is 
desired in every end. This, however, is to desire God Himself im- 
plicitly.”* Participated creature goods attract by reason of their share 


*St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ia, q. 44, a. 4. 
*St. Thomas, De veritate, XXII, 2. 
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in the infinite attraction of the divine goodness. “Since nothing is good, 
either really or apparently, except so far as it participates in a likeness 
of the highest good, which is God, it follows that God Himself is the 
cause of every action (of every creature) as its end. God... is the 
end of every action.”* This statement does not mean that a creature 
drawn by a created good is explicitly or formally attracted by God’s 
goodness. Creatures generally, and all creatures lower than man, are 
drawn formally to created goods. They are drawn to God in and 
through the proper participated goodness of the creature. Creatures 
return to God, are assimiliated to Him, so far as they are able, in 
achieving the perfection that is proportionate to their respective na- 
tures. From this point of view it is seen that man loves God as last 
end in loving any created good, because nothing is at all or is good 
except by reason of its participation in the goodness of God. This 
love of God is inescapable. By comparison it is evident that no one 
can love the light and warmth of the sun which he experiences in the 
air without at once loving the sun. This is not explicitly and formally 
to love the sun, but it is to love the sun. 


With those who hold that man’s metaphysical last end is God, Doctor 
Buckley has no argument; but in opposing those who contend that God 
is likewise man’s psychological and ethical last end, he is forceful and 
cogent. The metaphysical cycle is complete: from God to God. All 
creatures strive for God in their dynamic surge toward the perfection 
proportionate to their powers. The psychological order is not so com- 
plete. It is true that “man alone can trace secondary ends to God Him- 


5 


self, so as to love God explicitly,”® whereas other beings can love Him 
only implicitly; but it does not follow that man’s natural beatitude is 
to be found exclusively in God. 

The psychologist focuses his attention upon the nature of man as 
man, and the capabilities and needs of human nature. He determines 
the psychological natural last end by an analysis of the natural capacity 
of man’s highest powers. The author defends the thesis that psycholog- 


ically considered man has no determinate last end. ‘‘Man has by nature 


*Summa theol., Ia, q. 105, a. 5. 
5De veritate, loc. cit. 
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no determinate, concrete last end. .. . Man would indeed be moved 
by the desire of good in general, and of particular goods, of the spiritual 
and moral order, but none of these would be of a nature to satisfy him 
fully.”® The abstractive, analogical knowledge of God, known through 
His effects, and the resultant love of God, i.e., a loving contemplation 
of God naturally known, would indeed be the highest of the particular 
goods of which man would be capable. This natural knowledge and 
love of God are, however, insufficient to satisfy completely either the 
intellect or the will. Doctor Buckley’s position is well summarized in 
the following salient passage which he cites from John of St. Thomas. 


Man according to his nature does not have a last end determined materi- 
ally and in particular, but only vaguely and in general, and under the gen- 
eral character of beatitude and good. Because the highest to which he can 
attain naturally, in the intellectual part of his soul, is the contemplation of 
God through His effects, and this is not capable of satisfying the intellect 
completely, as St. Thomas shows (III Contra Gent., c. 39). Therefore man 
indeed naturally desires beatitude in general but not as it is found deter- 
minately and in particular in any one being: this tends to indicate a more 
perfect and more open nature. . . . In man, however, there is a natural ap- 
petite for a last end in general: he seeks, that is, to be perfected in goodness; 
but in what this perfection consists is not determined by nature... . . Hence, 
just as prime matter does not have for its end any determined form but the 
collection of all the forms to which it is in potency . . . so also our intellect 
has for its natural end the collection of all the intelligible beings connatural 
to it. It cannot, therefore, be satisfied by any determined intelligible, unless 
this contains the perfection of all intelligibles. But this is found only in the 
most universal cause of all . . . which is the pure and first cause.” 


This teaching is definiely that of St. Thomas and of the early com- 
mentators. Man in the natural order would have been incapable of at- 
taining perfect beatitude. Perfect beatitude is conditioned upon the 
perfect possession of God, the beatifying object. But the natural knowl- 
edge that man is capable of yields only an imperfect knowledge and 
possession of God. “In the natural knowledge which separated sub- 
stances have of God, their natural desire does not find rest.”® 


*' Text, pp.. 192. f. 
7 John Bs. Thomas, Cursus theologicus, la, q. 12, disp. 12, no. 23; II, 145. 
® St. Thomas, Contra Gentes, Ill, 50. 
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In view of this teaching the author is able to indicate a number of 
points of contrast between the natural and the supernatural orders. 
1) In the natural psychological order man has no determinate, concrete 
beatifying object or last end. In the supernatural order man has a de- 
terminate last end, subsistent Goodness Itself. 2) The last end of man 
in the natural psychological order is disparate: a multitude of partial 
goods, with God attained only after the manner of a partial good. The 
last end of man in the supernatural order is one. 3) In the natural or- 
der man is capable only of an imperfect beatitude. In the supernatural 
order the last end of man is totally satisfying. 4) The natural psy- 
chological order is an order only in an imperfect sense for there is no 
one concrete, determinate principle of coordination among the goods 
of that order. The supernatural order is strictly an order for God is 
the determinate principle of coordination in that order. All things are 
rightly judged in relation to God as last end. 

Doctor Buckley’s study is a speculative one, but it is not without 
practical value. Catholics should be prepared to discuss with non- 
Christians on a strictly natural basis such a key problem as man’s last 


end. Moreover, a clear understanding of the natural condition of man 
and of his possible reasonable aspirations will help considerably toward 
a correct evaluation of the gift of God and of the boundless divine 
beneficence manifested in the elevation of man to a supernatural life 
and beatitude. 


GERARD JouBerT, O.P. 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 
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